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Two Bakings From One Batch of 
Biscuit Dough 


Chicago, June 1, 1922. 
To Domestic Science Teachers and Housewives: 

The hot days of summer are again with us, yet must biscuits still grace | 
the table. Think how convenient it will be to know how to mix one batch of 
biscuit dough for two bakings. And with Calumet Baking Powder you can 
do it. 

Here are the “Why” and the “How.” All Calumet Baking Powder contains 
the white of egg, which holds the carbon dioxid gas in suspension for hours, 
until the heat of the oven releases it. By mixing a double batch of baking | 
powder biscuits in the afternoon, one part may be used for dinner, while the | 
other half of the dough may be placed in the ice box or in some other cool | 
place all ready for the breakfast baking. Two batches at one time, with all 
their saving of material and time of the housewife, and all because of white 
of egg in the Baking Powder! | 

Here are just a few “Reliable Recipes” that will enable Teacher and House- 
wife to be sure of two bakings of biscuits from one batch of dough: 


Dixie Biscuit 


4 cups sifted flour 2 rounding tablespoons shortening 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 1 cup sweet milk 
1 level teaspoon salt Whites of 2 eggs 


Prepare flour, baking powder, salt and shortening as for ordinary biscuit; 
beat the egg whites very stiff, add to the milk and mix dough. Roll thin, 
brush well with melted butter, fold over and press dough together before | 
cutting. Prick the biscuit with a fork before placing in the oven, and bake 
quickly. This makes splendid shortcake. 


Standard Baking Powder Biscuit 


4 cups flour 1 or 2 tablespoons butter or lard 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder About 2 cups of milk or water, more | 
1 level teaspoon salt or less, enough to mix a very soft dough | 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder together thoroughly. Rub in shorten- 
ing with fingers, flexible knife, known as spatula, or rounding edge of a large 
spoon. With a little practice the spatula or spoon can be made to do better | 
work than the fingers. Add milk or water, as cold as possible, mixing to a very | 
soft dough. Mix with a spoon or flexible knife, in preference to using the 
warm hand. Turn dough on a well floured board, and roll out lightly till half | 
an inch thick. Cut into biscuits and lay in baking pan, not too closely. Bake in | 
hot oven from 12 to 15 minutes. 


Twin Biscuits she 
Make dough as for Standard Biscuit. Roll a little less than half an inch in | 


thickness. Brush over with melted butter, and put together in pairs. Bake in | 
quick oven 12 to 15 minutes. 


Cordially, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
4100-4128 Fillmore St., Chicago, Illinois 
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“On the Manufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
Desk” 


The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 

operations in- 

volved in the 
manufacture of a 

Teacher’s desk 

and School Fur- 
niture in general. 

Illustrated with 

many pictures 

showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 

A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 


its practical value 





in his class work. 
| Write for a Copy--No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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SEE AMERICAS NEWEST 


It is an Achievement of great Educators 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Meets Every Modern School Need 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from 
any encyclopedia or children’s refer- 
ence book ever published that it is des- 
tined to find its place in every school 
library in the country. 

With unlimited means placed at their dis- 
posal, many of America’s foremost educators 
eagerly grasped the opportunity to build the 
books of their ideals. They knew, better than 
any other group of men in the world, that edu- 
cation was developing in a new fashion, that 
modern methods were as different from those of 
a few years ago as the modern airplane is from 
that of the last decade. They knew that modern 
methods were demanding adequate material. 
They set themselves the task of creating an en- 
tirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what 
he wants to know and ought to know. With the 
problems of today clearly in mind, they have 
produced Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia— 
books that are usable beyond any teacher’s 
expectations. 

The editors have not only included a discus- 
sion of the World War in its entirety and the 
far-reaching changes resulting from it in science, 
invention, literature, art; the changes in the 
boundaries of countries; the profound changes 
in the social and political status of the world’s 
peoples, but—what is much more important to 
you as a teacher—they have presented this ma- 
terial in such a way that it articulates, expresses 
and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 

Motivation runs throughout the entire work, 
and the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be 
found in science, industry, geography, nature 
study, and, in fact, in every department where 
practicable; in addition, gathered together in 
one section of the work, will be found carefully 
planned, graded, motivated outlines for every 
school subject. 

The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. 
That the Project Method may be more than a 
mere name, every important industry, for exam- 
ple, is treated fully in these books, and every 
important process in every industry is really 
pictured. For instance, “Lumber,” entitled From 
Logging Camp to Sawmill, is completely treated 





COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in seven pages; and in fourteen interesting hali- 
tone illustrations, every important step in their 
development is effectively pictured. 





Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten years, 
but, until now, we have never seen the theory 
put into usable, practical form. A prominent 
educator, after seeing Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, said: ‘‘ I have seen Visual Education 
for the first time!” This doctrine of Visual Edu- 
cation was the most important one upon which 
these books were based. The finished work in- 
cludes thousands of pictures, chosen from more 
than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a pic- 
ture. By means ofa special caption and text ol 
its own, each picture is made to tell its full story. 
The old wood-cut and pen drawing have been 
discarded entirely. This is the only encyclopedia 
in which halftones are incorporated with the 
text—right where they belong! 

The Psychological Law of Interest —1- 
other subject which school people have been 
talking about for years, but which has never 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


really found expression in any encyclopedia until now. Here 
it is put to its utmost use in every headline, title, caption 
and text, which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although these 
books are alphabetically arranged, the account of Beetles 

does not present them under the bald title of Beetles, alone. 
They are introduced through their most significant charac- 
teris The Armoured Bandits of the Insect World. All arti- 
cles a pictures are treated in this interesting way. A 
superintendent writes: “It is a comfort over and above the 
many wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was w ritten and illus- 
trated in this country and for this country.’ 


_Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is new. 
every sentence was written since the signing of the Armistice. 
Even such recent events as the election of the present Pope 
and an account of the creation of the Irish Free State are 
included. Every word and every picture was chosen expressly 
for these books. In the entire set there is not one page that 
isa “revision” of a preceding work. 

But new in a still deeper respect is this encyclopedia. Great educators 


have presented organized knowledge in an entirely different way, a way 
which, at last, makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher and the 
student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, andit cost more than $450,000—one of the largest publishing ventures 


ever launched. Today it is ready—a tremendous achievement of the New 
Age, and perhaps the greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


See This First Encyclopedia 
of the New Age! 


A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the distinct 
innovations that make this work a comprehensive aid to 
education. We can only make it as easy as possible for every 
progressive school man or woman, who hopes to do better 
work, to see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this twofold offer. 


FREE Book of Problem-Projects 


We will send free a book of most successful Projects, as 
completely worked out by Chicago teachers, to any teacher 
or school man requesting it. With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 


a sample pages of text with halftone and color 
llustrations, which will give the teacher some idea of the 
scope of Compton’ s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Special Offer 


To any teacher or school executive who has received our 
= -page sample book, who then specifically requests it, we 
ill send the complete set, all charges prepaid. This is your 
than to examine, without the slightest obligation, 
a set of books which cost $450,000. At the end of two weeks, 
you do not wish to keep these books, just slip the volumes 
to the container in which they 
arrived, and return them to us. 
Fill out the coupon, clip and 
nail today. Projects and 96-page 
book will come to you by return 
m iil, Free, I Encyclopedia. 


is NEW! 


F. E. COMPTON & CO 


1 Gentlemen :-— 





Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
4 Projects and your 96-page book of sample pz ages 
I understand that 
request does not obligate mein any way. 


PED. 6s caktcdinuatdadetrcanases awahusn 
ee ieee 


Editors 


A Partial List 


Following is a list of some of the edi- 
tors of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Every editor of this great 
work gave his time as well as his name 
toit. The list below is a guarantee of 
the accuracy and the scholarship of 
this work, the result of three years’ 
continuous effort. 


Editor-in-Chie 


GUY SsT ANTON FORD, A.M., 
-D. 
Dean of the Graduate school, 


University of Minnesota 


Managing Editor 
SAMUEL B nem HARDING, 
A.M.., Ph. 
Former 'Pretes “ssor of History, 
Indiana University 


For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD 
BORDEN, G.C.M.G.,P.C..K.C. 
Formerly Prime Minister of Canada 


For Physics and Engineering 
amas PRUDENCARMEN,A.M., 
».Se. 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Illinois 


For Education and School Subjects 
LOTUS — TA COFFMAN, A.M., 


President, University of Minnesota 


For Nature Study 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Assistant Professor of Nature Study, 
Cornell University 
For Botan 
=. MERLE COULTER, A.M., 


Head - Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago 


For Catholic Subjects 
REV. PETER GUILDAY, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Church His- 
tory 
Catholic University of America 


For Chemistry 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Princeton 
University 
For American Literature 
oe LYON PHELPS, A.M., 
» 
Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Yale University 


For Geology 

aT D. SALISBURY, A.M., 

Dean - Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago 


For Zool logy 
oe PETER SIGERFOOS, 


Professor of Zoology, University of 
Minnesota 


a — ae ee ee oe ee oe oe 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


4 II a kn: <cicnc tube nigwe $6004956.600060 ches cccccacccecoccesscsues dass teens 
MMII, cig cti ee dis dave ddsacee 
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| C.F. WEBER & CO. ‘aay 


Everything 
for 


Schools 


Estimates promptly furnished 


It Will Pay You 


to 


Get Our Prices Before Ordering 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Kindergarten Materials 
Prang Art Materials 

MAPS 
GLOBES 
CHARTS 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Se 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Everything for Schools 
985 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 





GUARANTEED 


Everwear 
Playground 
Apparatus 


The kind that gives everlasting 
satisfaction. Embodies all essen- 
tial and desirable features and | 
at a price within reason. | 


New Complete catalog ready. Send 
us your name and address for a copy. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
So_p EXCLUSIVELY BY 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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PRINTING 





The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 





Language-tne raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y’—Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-rne principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation —“Cold Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-tne mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-Freehana and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. PuHi_uips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 


‘ a z 


y 
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The Leighton Press 


“Printers of Advertising anda 


Business Literature 





ie San Francisco 
Telephone Douglas 5380 
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BEEP AUTRE eee ne a ec ea OTE EL) 


Plan now your 
ummer Vacation 


Lake Louise, Banff, and other Resorts. Five 
clean, comfortable Bungalow Camps in the 
Canadian Rockies—“Back East’—Europe 
—The Orient. 


Wonderful vacations—any of them. 
Let us help you plan and arrange. 
For full information, rates and reser 
vations write, phone, or call 


F. L. NASON, General Agent 
675 Market St., San Francisco 


or 


W. McILROY, General Agent 
605 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 





Canadian Pacific Railway 
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The H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Publishers of the well known series of Commercial Tests for Stenographic, Secretaria} 
Accounting and Commercial Courses to meet the requirements of any school. 
Conducts the Rowe School for teachers and general training. 


MONADNOCK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 















SPENCER RYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS 


On California High School list oe: County Supplementary lists. 


Ask your County Free ry for the books. 
Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythm enmanship, 232 S. Hill St., L. A., Cal, 








DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 





neem FO 








THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 


Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
123s Seventh St., and 12@2 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 


ee 


Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers—Discriminating Service for School Officials 


The J. M. HAHN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers: J. M. HAHN, BLANCHE TUCKER 


2161 Shattuck Avenue, Rooms 35-38, Berkeley, California, Phone Berkeley 811. 
Cable Address: Hahn, Berkeley 


SPECIALIZATION is characteristic of the age. It is the day of EXPERTS,— in in- 
dustry, trade and the professions. Progress in education has made necessary the pro- 
fession of TEACHER-PLACEMENT which calls for highly specialized experts, with 
professional training, varied experience in actual teaching, and much experience in 
fitting teachers to their proper positions. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER of this Agency is normal-trained; graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California with a major in Education; experienced as a teacher, his work rang- 
ing from the rural school to high school principalships; and he has had ten years ex- 
perience in teacher-placement. For twenty-five years he has been a student of education 
and is familiar with educational conditions throughout the State. He knows personally 
most of the principals and superintendents of California and enjoys their confidence. 


MISS TUCKER, GRAMMAR SCHOOL MANAGER, is normal-trained, is experienced 
in school work; rural and graded; and has had six years successful experience as gram- 
mar school manager. Her careful, discriminating work has won the confidence of all 
teachers and school officials who have dealt with her. 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU. Hundreds of vacancies now listed. Call at 
our offices, or write for registration forms and information. 


THE RIGHT TEACHER for the RIGHT POSITION 
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We Place You In The Better Positions .*. Our reputation is national, 
= our service unexcelled 


a PS ee 

TM GAM Mi a ea [Hay cinhesiien eainicene 
A GENC » N. W. Bank Blag., Portiand, Ore. : 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager “1™6! Exchange, Minneapolis, Mina. 


508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 230 Rialto Building 





HOME OFFICE 
U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver Colo. 





THE FISK TEACHE AGENCY Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION ACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS, 


cegistration Free. Expe ced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
ther Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
end, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


Coddington Teachers Agency 


Sixteenth Year 
533 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, California 





ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


No Registration Fee. University, Normal and High 
; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley ° 
Competent Teachers Phone Berkeley 5239 School references given 
Always in demand. on request. 


The Agency you will eventually join Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bidg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. 





GOLDEN WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
We Place Well Qualified and Successful Teachers 


Formerly San Diego Owl Building 
Branch Cline Agency SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 33rd Year GLOBE BLDG. 


STEINWAY HALL KANSAS CITY, MO. 
nen denen Each Office Has the FANSASCITY.M 


FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All BLDG. 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
110 E. LEXINGTON ST. Address the Nearest SPOKANE, WASH. 
COLUMBUS, O. ‘ CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDG. 
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SPENCER MICROSCOPE 
64 D 


The standard for 
High School 
Laboratories 


Complete with 


ee double nosepiece, 
Physicians Know 16 and an a 


that itishoth refreshing and invigor- — jectives, 10x and 
ating to sip a glass of cool water amet 
containing a teaspoonful of Oe. oculars. 


,; ~ Price $66.25 
Horsford’s + a 


Special Discount 


Acid Phosphate to schools. 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the Write for Catalog of Microscopes, Dissect- 
brain, the nerve cells and the diges- ing Sets, Projection Apparatus, Scientific 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- Optical Apparatus. 
orates without undue stimulation— 


readily assimilated and quickly bene- Spencer Lens Co. 
ficial in all ordinary conditions. 417 Market Street 


Sold by Druggists ‘ , 
Rumtord Chemical Works, Prov - San Francisco, Calif. 


é To EUROPE 


At Moderate Rates 


UR famous cabin-class ships enable you to visit Eu- 

rope at rates as low as $115. Old trans-Atlantic trav- 
ellers have a tremendous fondness for these ships. College 
professors and school teachers, in particular, demand them. 
All ships in this service are clean, comfortable, steady ; the 
new ones really luxurious. 


Write for our free bookle-—“Your Trip to Europe.” 


ARINE COMPAKY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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The Official Organ of the California Teachers’ Association 


Published Monthly by the California Council of Education 
Editorial and Business Offices, Flood Building, San Francisco 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary of the Council...... Manager Editor 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Professor of Education, University of California........ Associate Editor 


Advisory Editorial Board: 


A. H. Mabley, San Luis Obispo Miss Ruth Smart, Long Beach 
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S a result of a recent survey of 

rural school conditions, Dr. Bag- 

ley says: “As a group, rural 
teachers are more immature, far more in- 
experienced, less well-well educated, less 
well-prepared pro- 

ILLITERACY AND fessionally for 
IGNORANCE their work, and 
much less’ well 

teachers 


supervised, than are city 


as a group.” If it be true, as widely 
believed, that not more than 40 per cent 
of the school children in the United 
States complete the eight years of school- 
ing offered, there is cause for solicitude 
for the future of a democracy founded on 
intelligence. Not in the rural districts 
alone, but in towns and cities there is a 
threatening than 
eight years raise them scarcely above the 


number whose less 
ignorant class. There is no fact more ap- 
parent today than that an illiterate many 
can both read and write, and that attain- 
ment is quite as much as many children 
acquire in the four or five years, even, 
of their attendance. If, excluding favored 
regions, Americans are about sixth-grad- 
ers in the average of training, there are 
some millions of us who are raised but 
little above the minimum of literacy. 
Aside from inherited aptitudes and the 
self-teaching so noticeable among our 
youth, ignorance is the great curse. It is 
the half-trained minds that are respon- 
sible for waste, for suspicion and intol- 
erance. An uneducated electorate is a 
menace in any democracy; and one must 
have more than six years of schooling to 


appreciate the problems of government 
and citizenship. It is not a question of 
intelligence tests, but of better teaching, 
better attendance laws more generally 


r 
; 


EDITORIAL [1 


enforced, longer terms of schoo! 
longer years of schooling. These are ¢iy 
inescapable conditions of safety for the 
State and health for society. With the 
millions spent upon schools in this coup. 
try, the meagerness of our accomplish- 
ment for the mass of the people is a re. 
proach. A writer in a recent Atlantic jn. 
sists that “ten years of schooling for 
every child should be an_ irreducible 
minimum; four terms instead of two in 
the year; more teachers, smaller classes, 
better equipment, more money all round 
and a complete system of continuation 
schools.” And most thoughtful observers 
of the results of public education will | 
ready to say Amen! It should be recog- 
nized at once, however, that a small part 
only of the fault lies with the schools 
Few great public undertakings accom. 
plish so much with the support they 
have,—support from the home, the tax 
payer, the public official, the legislator, 
the employer. Credit and blame are in- 
extricably mixed. 


R. G. B. 


EACHERS throughout the State 
and Nation are looking forward to 
the coming vacation season as 4 
time for rest and recreation not only, but 
for study and professional betterment as 


well. Thousands of our 
VACATION teachers will take advan- 
TRAVEL tage of summer sessions 


in Teachers’ Colleges and 
Universities. Other thousands will devote 
all or part of their vacation to individual 
study or to travel and sight-seeing. l- 
deed, under right conditions, the edtca- 
tional benefits from outings and travel 
may prove as great as would be had 
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institutions of 
‘cher rank. Teachers in California and 
» the Pacific Coast or in the West gen- 
erally, are happily situated in the matter 
; summer travel and sight-seeing. The 
scenic attractions of the great West and 
the out-of-door beauty spots are numer- 


through class work in 


ous and easily reached with a compara- 
‘ively small outlay of time and money. 
\ ‘me re enumeration of the natural at- 
tions in the West shows a list from 
h any one might profitably choose. 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado has 
) counterpart in this country or else- 
where throughout the world. Everyone 
vyho can possibly do so should pay a 
visit to this wonderful natural attraction. 
he petrified forests and the cliff dwell- 
ings of the Aborigines are easily reached 
by those who visit the Grand Canyon. 
lhe Yosemite National Park, now a win- 
ras well as a summer resort, is visited 
again and again by those who find it pos- 
sible to spend a few days in one of the 
most attractive and many-sided out-of- 
loor pleasure resorts of the world. Lake 
lahoe and the numerous resorts in and 
ound this wonderful inland body of 
vater, afford outings for thousands dur- 
ing the season. Then there is Yellow- 
National Park with its wonderful 
coloring and strange phenomena; Glacier 
National Park, becoming better known 
each year; the wonderful Canadian Rock- 
ies and Glaciers of the Selkirks ; the won- 
ders of the Alaska Coast and the inland 
waterway; Mount Rainier National Park ; 
Mount Shasta; Crater Lake; Lake Che- 
lan: the Columbia River country and the 
and Redwood Region of the North 
‘in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ngton. Nearer at home there are the 
Santa Cruz Mountains and the Monterey 
Pacific Grove resorts; the Feather 
ountry ; Southern California points 
est and Catalina Island ; Coronado, 
La Jolla and the Channel Island ; the Lake 
County resorts; the big trees and the 


stone 
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Bret Harte country,—these all offer rich 
opportunities for recreation, pleasure and 
study. 

Attractive railroad and steamship rates 
are to be in force for those who desire to 
take advantage of the trips and outings. 
The Southern Pacific Company, the Santa 
Fe, Yosemite Valley Railroad, Canadian 
Pacific, Union Pacific System, Western 
Pacific, the Milwaukee, the White Star 
Line, the Admiral Line, San Francisco- 
Sacramento Railroad Company, North- 
western Pacific, and other transportation 
lines are offering travel inducements and 
their representatives will be glad to call 
upon any who are interested. This office 
will be pleased to respond to any inquiry. 
Any teacher who has opportunity to 
devote a few weeks to health, recrea- 
and sightseeing in this country 
or abroad should return to the classroom 
better prepared to carry on the strenuous 
work involving upon those who follow 


the profession of teaching. pv . ee oe 


tion 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that Dr. 
Barrows, Pesident of the University 

of California, has requested that he be re- 
lieved of administrative work and, in June, 
1923, returned to his former position, De- 
partment of 

DAVID P. BARROWS political Sci- 
ence. Scholar, Teacher, Executive, Sol- 
dier, Statesman, man of affairs, Dr. Bar- 
rows is one of the outstanding figures in 
American life today. As an authority in the 
field of Political Science and International 
Relations, we may expect a notable contri- 


bution from Dr. the next 


jarrows during 
few years. The great wonder is that Dr. 
Barrows or any President, or in fact any 
member of the Board of Regents has been 
able thus long to survive amicably in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the Academic 
Senate. We hope to have something more 
specific to say in this connection in a later 
issue. 


Ae eC. 
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WHAT AMERICA HAS REASON TO EXPECT FROM THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS* 
HONORABLE WILL C. WOOD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sacramento, California 


A Forecast for 1931 
HAT kind of a school system shall 
W we have in 1931? It depends entirely 
upon the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward facts that are well 
known. One erstwhile leader in the Amer- 
ican educational world, who long since was 
shorn of the prophet’s mantle, decrys the use 
of school statistics which show our shortcom- 
ings and cause the country uneasiness and con- 
cern, and bids us emulate the ostrich and seek 
surcease from anxiety by burying our heads 
in the sand. Since the American people, after 
opportunity duly offered, have neglected to ac- 
cept the lead of this modern Ichabod in other 
matters, we may safely assume that in this 
matter, far from imitating the foolish bird of 
the desert, they will emulate the proud eagle 
of the nation’s aegis, being ever alert and ac- 
tive against danger and keeping the serpent 
safe within its talons. I do not doubt that the 
American people, when they know the facts, 
will gladly build and support a school system 
to match the nation’s need. Encouraged by this 
hope, I shall outline what I believe the Amer- 
ican school system should embrace by the year 
1931. 

The school system of America must be based 
upon the principle of equality of opportunity. 
Every child born in America is entitled to a 
fair chance to develop to the fullest such na- 
tive abilities and tendencies as are not socially 
undesirable. In planning to realize equality of 
opportunity, it is necessary to recognize natu- 
ral inequalities. Original nature is not the same 
in all individuals, so the school system must 
include divers means to meet divers needs. 

The school system of 1931 will frankly avail 
itself of intelligence tests to determine whether 
individuals have sufficient mental endowment 
to justify public expenditures for their educa- 
tion. As school administrators, we must frankly 
recognize that there is a point in the scale of 
intelligence, below which native endowment is 
so slight that effort to develop it is wasted, or 
largely wasted. If we are men of judgment we 
will define with scrupulous care the cases of 
individuals whose intelligence is below the 
minimum point in the scale as custodial cases, 
and insist that the state make provision for 
them outside the school department. Notwith- 


*Address, somewhat abbreviated, as given before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. 4 


standing sentiment to the contrary, the schools 
can no longer justify expenditures of from gj 
to ten times as much upon individuals who yi) 
never reach the bare limit of self support, as 
upon individuals of normal intelligence. The 
school system of 1931 should be expected ty 
care only for individuals who possess sufficient 
native endowment to justify education. 

The school system of 1931 will concern itself 
with all citizens of the republic, young, old or 
middle aged, who are capable of improving 
themselves and are desirous of doing so. Edu. 
cation we would define as the process of more 
fully initiating the individual into the life of 
the community. Such education begins in ip. 
fancy and continues so long as the individual 
needs and desires fuller participation in the 
life of the community. 

The Minimum Curriculum 

What are the steps or stages, or perhaps | 
should say the degrees of initiation into com. 
munity life? The first I would mention is the 
step of acquaintance with the language, arts 
and number, these being the accepted funda- 
mental tools of knowledge. Every individual in 
America of normal intelligence by the time he 
has reached the age of twelve years should, as 
a very minimum, know how to read ordinary 
English prose and verse, write legibly and with 
reasonable grammatical correctness, ordinary 
business and social letters, spelling the com- 
monly used words with accuracy. In addition, 
he should know how to count to at least a mil- 
lion, how to handle simple measures of length, 
weight and volume and how to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide with accuracy, whole nun: 
bers and common and decimal fractions. He 
should also know the more fundamental rules 
of personal and community hygiene and should 
have mastered at least a general outline of the 
history of our country, an acquaintance with 
our leading national heroes, and with the pril: 
cipal features of our national, state and local 
government. Such knowledge, I say, should be 
the very minimum. In addition to this know 
edge he should be trained in the more funds 
mental habits of personal and community life. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the fact 
that there are millions of adults in America, 
most of them born here, who have not met 
even the first requirement I have mentioned. 
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The people of America have a right to expect. 


that this blot upon American democracy shall 
pe removed before 1931. To be effective the 
program must include the following means for 
overcoming illiteracy among the on-coming 
generation: 

Overcoming Illiteracy 

1. Laws making full time attendance com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages of six 
and sixteen years. 

9 Laws providing for the appointment in 
every community, of intelligent supervisors of 
attendance who will conceive their duties to 
include not only the bringing in of truants, but 
also the duty of seeing that blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, orphaned, feeble-minded and destitute 
children are placed in touch with agencies ca- 
pable of caring for them, and the duty of act- 
ing as mediator betwen school and home before 
truancy become a fact. 

9 A course of study for primary school 
children that will recognize something besides 
“The Little Red Hen” as the central figure. 
The course must be vital and based upon mo- 
tive. 

4. Provision for the supervision of health 
and physical condition to prevent loss of at- 
tendance and secure a proper physical basis 
for school work; and where necessary, hot 
school lunches. 

j. Annual registration of minors to dis- 
cover children who are not attending school. 

6. Special classes in our larger cities for 
the deaf, blind and crippled children, for speech 
defectives and for retarded pupils; and ade- 
quate state institutions for the care and edu- 
cation of such children living in districts where 
such special classes cannot be maintained eco- 
nomically. 

7, Itinerant schools and itinerant teachers 
for children who, for various reasons, cannot 
attend schools. 

For overcoming illiteracy among the adult 
population we must include in our program 
the following: 

1. Evening schools, conveniently placed for 
Working adults, in school houses, factories or 
Warehouses, and offering special courses for 
adult illiterates. 

2. Specially trained teachers who under- 
Stand the special problem of teaching adults, 
are interested in the work and willing to get 
in touch with the men even while they are 
Working, if necessary. 

Special textbooks intended to meet the 
heeds of adult illiterates. 
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4. Afternoon classes, conducted if necessary 
in the front room of an illiterate woman’s 
home, for the benefit of illiterate mothers, in- 
cluding provision for a nursery for the babies 
that may be brought. 

5. Home teachers to keep in touch with for- 
eign homes, raise them to the American stand- 
ard and interpret to the mothers the institu- 
tions of America. 

6. Itinerant teachers to visit and instruct 
adult illiterates at rural centers where neces- 
sary. 

If such program is adopted, and if the Fed- 
eral government will meanwhile keep the gates 
closed against illiterates and people of low 
intelligence, we can abolish illiteracy without 
doubt by 1931. It is all a question whether 
America is interested enough in human beings 
and in the future of democracy to pay the price 
of a clean and wholesome record. 

The minimum program of education I have 
outlined will make only a slight return to the 
eountry in the way of culture, efficiency and 
good citizenship. We must not deceive our- 
selves as to the value of mere literacy and ac- 
quaintance with the tools of knowledge. Lit- 
eracy, considered apart from its use, means 
little in the way of culture, efficiency or good 
citizenship. Thomas Huxley sums up the value 
of literacy thus in his admirable essay on a 
liberal education: “If I am a knave or a fool,” 
says Huxley, “teaching me to read and write 
won’t make me less of either one or the other 
—unless somebody shows me how to put my 
reading and writing to wise and good purposes. 
The only medicine for suffering, crime and all 
other woes of mankind is wisdom. Teach a man 
to read and write and you have put into his 
hands the great keys of the wisdom box. But 
it is quite another matter whether he ever 
opens the box or not. And he is as likely to 
poison as to cure himself, if, without guidance, 
he swallows the first drug that comes to hand. 
In these times a man may as well be purblind 
as unable to read—lame, as unable to write. 
But I protest that, if I thought the alternative 
a necessary one, I would rather that children 
should grow up ignorant of both of these 
mighty arts than that they should remain ig- 
rorant of that knowledge to which these arts 
are means.” Literacy taken by itself may have 
been what Alexander Pope had in mind when 
he wrote: 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring.” 
Culture Requirements 
To secure any adequate return from our 
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school expenditures in the way of culture, effi- 
ciency and good citizenship, we must extend 
education beyond the point of mere acquain- 
tanceship with tne fundamental tools of knowl- 
edge. 

The individual is born into the world gov- 
erned by natural laws with which he should 
become acquainted; he is also born into a 
complex world of human relationships-—a world 
filled with activities that in their present form 
are the products of human experience. He 
stands in the relation of debtor to the fore- 
fathers of his land; to the people of ancient 
Greece, Egypt, modern Britain and even China 
and Celebes. He lives, not alone, but dependent 
upon many men of many lands; upon a multi- 
tude of economic, governmental and social in- 
stitutions and agencies. If these people and in- 
stitutions are to serve him, he must have at 
least a bare acquaintance with them. And if 
he in turn is to serve others, whether of his 
own or future generations, it is essential that 
he become so acquainted with the more signi- 
ficant human activities, as to enable him to 
choose a service suited to his likes and tal- 
ents. He must become acquainted during his 
earlier years with the elements of a wide range 
of studies that interpret the human and natu- 
ral environment. By means of books and con- 
tact with things, he must acquaint himself with 
human geography, the literary heritage of his 
people, the history of his country and the roots 
thereof, the government under which he lives, 
the community life about him, and the more 
significant phases of nature, including the 
simpler elements of the sciences. 


The Elementary School Years 


During the first six years of the school 
course, corresponding to the logical elemen- 
tary school period, the child, in addition to the 
acquirement of a good working mastery of the 
tools of knowledge, should also have acquired 
acquaintance with those elements of the human 
and natural environment that are foundational 
for culture, efficiency and good citizenship. 

Secondary School Years 

The period from the age of twelve to that 
of twenty may be recognized as the critical 
period in the life of the individual. Physical, 
psychological, social and economic problems of 
that period tend to make it one of stress and 
sometimes distress. These years determine 
very largely whether the individual is to de- 
velop successfully those interests and activi- 
ties that make for culture, efficiency and good 
citizenship. They also determine whether he 


- will become a swimmer, a sinker or a floate, 
- 


They correspond roughly to the period oj ger 
ondary education, and during this periog y, 
have the right to expect that he shal] develop 
subject to the possibility of change, a major 
interest that will lead ultimately to a life a 
reer worth while to himself and to society, 

The life career chosen may involve the go. 
velopment of valuable skill in a vocation o 
the acquirement of general and specific know. 
edge foundational for later specialization: py, 
a life career motive there should be, befor. 
the end of the period, subject, as I said, to re. 
vision in the light of broader experience, Wit) 
such a motive, the individual in most instances 
will seek as a matter of course to develop the 
culture and efficiency necessary to his calling 
However, this will not in itself be sufficient 
The demands of society will not be met unless 
the individual has a reasonable acquaintance 
with the best and highest ideals of the human 
race and particularly of the American people 
He should have as a minimum, three years of 
vital work in English, classical and American 
literature, which shall function not only in ap. 
preciation of literary form and content, but 
also in continued reading of the best thought 
as it develops in current literature. He should 
have as a minimum such acquaintance with 
the history of the world as a well-planned one. 
year course in European history will give, and 
in addition a course in American history of at 
least one year. He should have such acquain- 
tance with our governmental, economic and 
social institutions as may be acquired in 4 
minimum period of one year. He should have 
acquaintance with at least one _ laboratory 
science in order that he may know something 
of the scientific approach in solving problems 
since science plays so vital a part in the life 
of our time. He should also have developed 
through a reasonable program of physical edu- 
cation a strong body with mind and muscles 
co-ordinated, a wholesome interest in out-door 
activities and an intelligent grasp of personal 
and community hygiene. 


The Secondary School System 

The outline of the secondary field | Lave 
submitted represents the minimum 
ment which all citizens of this nation should 
have opportunity and encouragement to meet. 
In order to afford this opportunity, I suggest 
that the secondary school system of 1931 iD 
clude the following: 


require- 


the 


1. Compulsory full-time education up to !e 
age of sixteen, regardless of the fact that the 
elementary course may have been completed 











THE 


nefore that age, and compulsory part-time edu- 
up to the age of eighteen. 

Junior high schools embracing the sev- 
nth, eighth and ninth years; senior high 
s-hools representing the tenth, eleventh and 
velfth years and where necessary, junior col- 
oes representing the thirteenth and four- 

nth ears. 
\ cosmopolitan or inclusive high school 
riculum, broad enough to include not only 
. foundational cultural subjects, but also the 
entative vocations for both men and 
women 
{ Election of studies on a scope sufficiently 
oad to permit the individual student to build 
a program suited to his needs around the com- 
yon care of prescribed work heretofore de- 
scribed. 

Part-time and evening classes, placed so 
as to meet the convenience of workers, en- 
abling the individual to get a broader and bet- 
ter understanding of the job on which he la- 
bors during work hours and preparing him for 
the next round in the ladder of his vocation, 
as well as for better exercise of the preroga- 
tives of citizenship. 

6. Intelligent vocational guidance 
areer counsel. 

Results That May Be Expected 

a program does not afford a guaranty 
of a reasonable return in culture, efficiency and 
good citizenship. Its merit is that it exposes 
the individual to the contagion of culture, effi- 
ciency and good citizenship. After all is said 
and done, culture, efficiency and good citizen- 
ship cannot be imposed; they are matters of 
inward growth, inspired by outward sugges- 
tions and influences. However, the country will 
have reason to expect that the great majority 
of young people who complete such a program 
of education will not only have acquired valu- 
iuformation, knowledge, a life career mo- 


and life 


Such 


able 


live and with many, reasonable skill in a vo- 
cation, but will also have developed some of 
those chief qualities, habits, abilities, attitudes 


and ideals that mark the cultivated man, the 
ficient human and the good citizen. Indeed, 
should be the constant motive of those 


e 


suc] 


who do the training. We have reason to expect 
hat : 

that the majority of them, to a reasonable de- 
gree, 


will have “made the body the ready ser- 
f the will;” that their inteliects will be 
‘rained to distinguish between truth and error; 
that their minds will be trained to think hard 
aid with reasonable precision; that they will 
have learned to love beauty in nature and in 
art, and to hate the sodden and the vile. 


Vant 
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The country has reason to expect that indi- 
viduals coming up to citizenship through such 
a course will have developed genuine ability to 
think, which is essential to worthy citizenship. 
Ability to think is a better test of qualification 
for citizenship than mere literacy. James 
Bryce in his last work, “Modern Democracies,” 
recalls English rustics of sixty years ago, 
“shrewd men unable to read, but with plenty 
of mother-wit, and by their strong sense and 
solid judgment quite as well qualified to vote 
as are their grandchildren today who read a 
newspaper and revel in the cinema.’ He also 
points out that the voters of Greece learned 
their politics, not from the printed page, but 
by listening to informed orators and by discus- 
sion among themselves. “It is thinking that 
matters,” says Bryce, “not reading, and by 
thinking 1 mean the power of getting at facts 
and arguing consecutively from them. In these 
days our reading has become a substitute for 
thinking. On the printed page, Truth has no 
better chance than Falsehood, except with 
those who read widely and have the capacity 
of discernment. A modern voter guided by his 
party newspapers is no better off than his 
grandfather who in England, eighty years ago, 
voted at the bidding of his landlord or em- 
ployer. A democracy that has been taught only 
to read and not also to reflect and judge will 
not be better for the ability to read.” For the 
expenditure made for education, the country 
has the right to expect that the great majority 
of citizens will have the power of getting at 
facts, the ability to reason therefrom and to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. 

The country also has reason to expect that 
the great majority of individuals completing 
such a course will have developed a sense of 
duty and responsibility necessary for the con- 
tinuance of a democratic civilization. To this 
end, the secondary school period must afford 
abundant opportunities for participation in 
school activities involving responsibilities; op- 
portunities for the exercise of initiative and 
self-direction; opportunities to learn to live 
and serve with people, even at the price of 
making mistakes. 

There is a reason to expect that students 
under such a program will have grown out of 
many of the petty prejudices, provincialisms 
and superstitions that fetter the human mind 
and will; they will have developed that open- 
mindedness which is essential to progress; the 
open-mindedness which recognizes that truth 
has not yet been fully revealed, but is still in 
process of revelation; the open-mindedness 
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that is willing to examine thoughtfully and 
carefully new ideas and things even though 
they may threaten to modify or even shatter 
some of our cherished beliefs. It is indeed 
strange that men and parties and creeds 
should seek by violent or near-violent means 
to check the growth or modification of ideas 
and ideals. It was close-mindedness that caused 
Jesus of Nazareth to die on the cross, Socrates 
to drink the hemlock and Galileo to be thrust 
into prison. And yet each of these great char- 
acters is today reckoned as one of the great- 
est benefactors of human kind. The shadow of 
intolerance falling across the path of human 
kind, throughout the ages, has always retarded 
human progress. By keeping men in darkness 
it has slain its victims by millions and 
cramped the souls of whole nations and races. 
Open-mindedness has to its credit the discov- 
ery of America, freedom of religion and con- 
science, the development of science and its 
marvelous applications to human needs, the 
progress of engineering, the conquest for civi- 
lization of almost the entire earth, the birth of 
the American republic, the growth of democ- 
racy, the development of humanitarianism, the 
conception of a warless world. History and 
science are united in discounting the fear of 
open-mindedness. Man is by nature conserva- 
tive. Dr. William James in his Pragmatism 
declares “our minds grow in spots; and like 
grease-spots they spread as little as possible; 
we keep unaltered as much of our old knowl- 
edge, as many of our old prejudices and be- 
liefs, as we can. We patch and tinker more 
than we renew. The novelty sinks in; it stains 
the ancient mass; but it is also tinged by what 
absorbs it. Our past apperceives and co-oper- 
ates; and in the new equilibrium in which each 
step forward in the process of learning termin- 
ates, it happens relatively seldom that the new 
fact is added raw. More usually it is embedded 
cooked, as one might say, or stewed down in 
the sauce of the old.” In other words, James 
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points out the innate quality of conservatisy 
in the human mind. What is needed as an yp. 
doubted mark of culture, efficiency and 


and gond 
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citizenship is not an intensification of th 
crusted grease-spots of the mind; nor an ope, 
mindedness ready to embrace anything phegy. 
ing the impress or appearance of novelty: 
is a critical or examining attitude—a disposi. 
tion to make ideas, whether novel or ancient. 
stand the test of careful analysis. In discys. 
sing culture in his essay on ‘Sweetness ang 
Light,” Matthew Arnold included open-mi; 
edness and the development of intelligent ey}: 
icism of ideas as the chief marks of culty 
“Culture,” he says, “is a study of perfection 
and has its origin in a love of perfection, 
great aim of culture is that of setting « 
to ascertain what perfection is and to mak: 
prevail. Not a having and a resting, but a grow. 
ing and a becoming is the character of perf 
tion as culture sees it. Now is the moment 
for culture to be of service—culture wh 
believes in making reason and the will of God 
prevail, believes in perfection, in the study 
and pursuit of perfection and is no longer 
barred by a rigid, invincible exclusion of what- 
ever is new from getting acceptance for its 
ideas simply because they are new.” 
Summary 

Such is the program and such the purposs 
of the American school system. A sense of re- 
sponsibility and duty; a general knowledge of 
the world and its more worthy activities; a 
special knowledge of at least one human ac: 
tivity; a trained mind, responsive to the best 
ideas and ideals, whether old or new; an abil- 
ity to make one’s way in the world honestly; 
a love of perfection that silently but surely re- 
shapes the soul toward perfection; and a heart 
that beats in unison with the best in the king: 
dom of this world and the kingdom above— 
these, in reasonable measure, are the fruits the 
country has reason to expect from a gener: 


ously supported American school system. 
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agency or organization that registers teachers for positions. We find our oogns are constantly 
confused by an organization styled the “Teachers’ Co-operative Association,” 


r “Co-operative 


Teachers tell us they have joined this agency under the. Sipebailan that 
they were affiliating with the Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. The manager of this “Co-opera- 


M. Rogers, is no longer with the C. T. A. To secure our services 


Registration and Placement Bureau of the 


Write for full information to the central office of the California Teachers’ Association, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. Those in Southern California may communicate directly with 
the branch office in the South at 1121-22 Loew’s State Building, Los Angeles. 
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THE RURAL SUPERVISOR—A REJOINER 


META NEAL FOOTMAN 
Supervisor in Madera County. 


is who are educating the young idea, 

lead a drab ash-can existence. When 
jepicting that dismal, drear pattern of exist- 
he did not take into consideration the 
newest born of us, educationally speaking; 
those who sprang into existence by reason of 
Amendment 16; drawn into the teeming bick- 
hopeful, hopeless, tempestuous cata- 

clysm of “snoopervisoring.” It is a strange, 
y sided existence in which nursing a Ford 
over mountain roads, being pulled from mud 
holes by irate farmers, riding in the dark of 
early morning with frosted wind shield; 
shouldering the burdens of the isolated young 
er, green or fresh, as you like, from the 
Normal, who has seen little of life and less 
of good teaching methods, who can’t teach 
geography and is equally helpless when facing 
he problem of telling another, or, greatest 
task of all, convincing the pitiful old gentle- 
man, charming within himself, but invincible 

) the determination that the three R’s. are 
) be taught and they alone; in getting the 
idea across that the curriculum really has en- 
larged, and that music, art, physical education, 
ealth nursing, sanitation and interest-stirring 
evices are not fol-de-rols, but real honest-to- 
goodness, tried and proven educational prin- 
ciples; are some of the conditions confronting 
the supervisor. 

The thought has occurred to me, humbled, 
hay beaten to the ground as I am by the ver- 
bal pyrotechnics of the “crack teacher from 
the city,” that she must have taught in a sin- 
gularly Utopian city system, a real Olympia of 
pedagogy. Where, oh, where is this Happy 
Hunting Ground for crack city teachers, that 
no supervision was experienced by this au- 
thoress in the bud? Before I stepped up, no, 
I correct myself, down, (since the recent flay- 
ing), | also enjoyed some reputation as a 
“Crack city teacher.” Many of my friends are at 
present enjoying that exalted station, and what 
t impetus of sound which seems to gather 


in volume and rise to the high Heavens from 
this body? 


D R. BURK deplores the fact that those of 


tA 
\ 


upervisor’s meeting every night,” wails 


one. 
“The musie supervisor came today and left 
me scads of work to do,” moans another. 
Oh, I never can do the art assignment that 
Miss J 


— left,” pleads a third. 
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“That physical education woman expects— 
—,” and so on. 

In our county we were foolish enough to 
believe and still do contend that supervision 
may be helpful. Absurd, isn’t it after our show- 
ing up? But once in a while between the dis- 
appointments and hurts, our ego will arise and 
tell us that it has been useful and will prove 
to be more and more so. 

Again I borrow from our crack teacher: 

SCENE I 

A barren little barn which is temporarily 
serving as a school. Sloughs of mud about the 
building—adobe at that. A very charming little 
lady just out of Normal teaches there. 

The first grade reads 

Johnny: “I.” Pause. 

Teacher, hopefully: “Am, Johnny.” 

Johnny: “Am.” Dead silence. 

Teacher: “It’s the horsies’ name, Johnny. 
Sound it. Di-ck, Dick. Now what is it Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Dick.” More silence, which grows 
embarrassing. 

Teacher: “Now, Johnny, go on.” 

Johnny: “I.” He stops. 

Teacher, wearily: “Go on, Johnny, it is the 
same word you had before. Say it Johnny.” 

No reply. 

Teacher, rather tearfully: 
class turn ty 

The class marches out. 

“Oh, Mrs. I know that was a miserable 
lesson, but I don’t know how to teach the 
Beacon. We had a sort of word and sentence 
method at the Normal] that isn’t like this at 
all. Would you give a demonstration lesson for 
me?” 

Somehow I have an intuition that this little 
lady would not have acquiesced that day, if 
you had suggested “excess supervision” to her 
in her hour of need. 

SCENE II 

The high Sierras. Snow lies in a white man- 
tle over everything. The supervisor puts on 
chains. She has her reverse, brake and emer- 
gncy firmly set. Nevertheless, she slides, skids, 
and slips pell mell down the mountain side, 
and then, plump, into a little clearing where 
Old Glory indicates a school house. We enter. 
Row upon row of Indian children stare stol- 
idly at the newcomer. The teacher, another 
just from Normal, looks up, then rushes for- 
ward. 





“That will do. 
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“Oh, Mrs.—— may I just dismiss my class? 
I haven’t seen a soul in weeks, and there are 
so many things I want to ask you.” 

The class is dismissed, for the time, to play 
outside. Then in rapid fire the troubles come 
tumbling forth———— 

“What shall I do about my arithmetic? If 
I try to keep up to the assignment for the ex- 
amination, I can’t take the combination drill 
that they need so much, and I didn’t know—’”’ 

“And, oh, dear, how shail I teach phonics to 
these Indians? They just won’t learn their 
sounds, and I don’t know how to teach reading 
without sounds, ceuld you help me?” 

“Oh, yes, shall I discontinue all of the extras 
like music, penmanship, reading and art work 
and give all of the time to the important sub- 
jects? Yes —of course I know they are all 
important, but what shall I do?” 

“And oh, dear, Mrs.——, I don’t believe I can 
stand it here. I just know that they have been 
opening my mail where I board. And, my, the 
food is simply unbearable!” 





Permit me to say that the supervisor in this 
case did not face this pitiful, homesick, over- 
worked, frightened girl, with the sirupy in- 
flections of your “crack teacher’s” supervisors. 
After an hour’s arduous work on the part of 
both, daylight began to appear to this bewil- 
dered little teacher. 

The scene shifts. 

SCENE III 

A comfortable two-teacher school, with a fine 
old lady of another generation in charge, fine 
in her conception of character standards and 
personal culture, but lacking in knowledge 
of how to make school other than a prosaic 
routine of dull recitations; amid dismal (I 
blush to state this) and dirty surroundings, 
accompanied by a conviction to the death 
against hot lunches for under nourished chil- 
dren, physical education for curved spines, 
music, art, and the use of modern devices for 
enlivening the geography and history periods; 
even a wholesome oversight of the premises to 
the aim of keeping them clean and sanitary; 
not to mention energy expended to the end 
of making the room bright and attractive. Ali 
of these items constitute a waste of time to 
this estimable lady, therefor they are anathema 
to her. 

Let the curtain rise. 

Rows again of boys and girls, this time, 
bright faced, obviously intelligent pupils in a 
littered, unsightly, stuffy room. One dog-eared 
print of Washington flaps in one corner of the 
room, a dejected plant in an oyster can stands 
in the window. Big pupils sit in small seats, 


small ones in large seats. There ar 
oodles of them, and every window 
closed. A geography lesson is in progres 

of the good old-fashioned kind, in which , 
pupil stands, reads a paragraph about Pa 
gonia, and seats himself, while the other throes 
grades presumably study, but in reality 
much giggling and throwing notes and 
spit balls. 

The following dialogue ensues at recess: 

Supervisor: “The air seemed rather stuf; 
in the room, Miss Ng 

Miss——,, haughtily: “As you can see, we ar 
much too busy to think of those little things’ 

More interested questioning revealed th, 
fact that in that school the teacher and pupils 
were too busy to have any music, physical 
education, art, daily penmanship, oral readin 
keep the outbuildings in a livable conditioy. 
or to even keep the building clean, to say noth. 
ing of teaching the major subjects somewhat 
in accordance with the manual of the county 
After (I hope) adroit suggestions that these 
things must be done, and the final convincing 
of this most excellent lady, that the world does 
move, and things educational with it, and that 
the schools of our county must keep pace at 
least to the extent of carrying out the required 
course of study, and keeping the premises 
somewhat tidy, the supervisor departs, feeling 
very supervisorish, but a little hopeful. 

Yes, it must prove irksome to a city teacher 
of real efficiency, this supervision anywhere. 
What of the “has-beens” honestly seeking help, 
discouraged and bewildered by the unfamiliar 
new; and the going-to-be’s, unacquainted with 
rural life, and dazed by the task of construct 
ing and managing a daily program for thirty 
or forty children scattered through the eight 
grades? 

Rural supervision? I’m for it! Of course 
there are mistakes and woeful ones, too, for We 
are just pioneering in the work. There are 
the pests in it, just as there are pests of pril- 
cipals, and pests of county superintendents, 
but, let us not say that the principle is un 
sound, because of the annoyances. So, crack 
city teachers in the country, let’s be patient, 
and remember the isolated young girl teacler 
and the discouraged older teacher, who doesn't 
know just how, and be a little more generous 


a 





To a father who wanted a short cut to his 
son’s schooling, Garfieid replied: “Yes, your 
boy could take a shorter course. It all depends 
upon what he wants to make of himself. Whe 
God wants to make an oak He takes a hundred 
years. He takes three months to make 4 
squash.” 
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EDUCATION’S INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS* 
CLARENCE W. EDWARDS, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Fresno 


program prepared by the executive 
committee for this meeting of the As- 
ssociation is designed to cover in com- 
ive way the broad field of educational 


HE 


ts. but reflecting. the world’s greatest 
nrest lay problem, its underlying thought 


is reconstruction. 
Although more than three years have elapsed 
e signing of the armistice, human so- 


sine 


but slowly and painfully emerging 


resulting 


lety 1S 


chaotic conditions from 


from the 


the World War. Mankind are now busily en- 


gaged in trying to reorganize and reconstruct 
their social, industrial, economic and political 


institutions. The magnitude and difficulty of 


the task almost stagger the imagination. The 
peoples of the earth are in a state of great 


Large portions of Europe and Asia are 
the 


unrest 
struggling in maelstrom of anarchy and 
discontent. Russia is under the heel of Bolshe- 
vism. The Armenian people are still being ha- 
rassed and oppressed and persecuted by their 
ancient the unspeakable Turk. Most 
of the countries of Europe are bankrupt. Mil- 
lions of people are suffering from want of 
the bare necessities of life. Notwithstanding 
the relief afforded by the naval holiday the 
of militaristic establishments 
continues to be a heavy burden to many na- 
tions. And the earnest efforts of idealistic and 
humanitarian statesmen to induce the Powers 
to scrap their overgrown armaments, reduce 
huge standing armies and submit their 
disputes to arbitration have met with but par- 
tial 


enemy, 


maintenance 


their 


uecess. 


In their hour of direful need it is significant 
that the peoples of the earth are turning to 
education for the solution of their problems. 


To this end even the new German Republic, 
we are informed, has re-organized its school 
System, cast off its Chauvinistic features, re- 
moved the class distinctions of the old regime, 
established co-education and introduced other 
features of American education. And even 
While the war was still in progress, recognizing 
the 


tal importance of education, France and 
England re-organized and strengthened their 
Schools and extended the period of compulsory 
attendance, 


med ent’s 





Address Before Central Section C. 


At this critical time the United States oc- 
cupies a very enviable position in world affairs. 
In the great war for democracy it is univer- 
sally recognized that America did her pari 
well. And the whole course of our government 
in international affairs has demonstrated 
integrity, the altruism and the unselfishness 
of the American people. In some places, in- 
deed, there may be envy and jealousy of the 
growing strength and prosperity of our coun- 
try, but it cannot be denied that the peoples of 
the world are looking earnestly and hopefully 
to the United States for guidance and inspir- 
ation. 

Now my friends if we hope to meet the chal- 
lenge of our times successfully, if we hope to 
bring to the solution of our problems national 
and international, an adequate measure of in- 
telligence and sympathetic insight, if we hope 
to discharge the functions of world leadership 
with credit to America and benefit to mankind, 
we, tco, must place our firm reliance in educa- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, the logic of events 
and the march of progress have made the 
United States a member of the family of na- 
tions. Henceforth it will be incumbent on the 
schools to instruct our people in the mode of 
international living. If the educators of the 
United States and of other countries will but co- 
operate in giving their respective peoples an 
unbiased understanding of the life, the ideals 
and the institutions of other peoples there 
can be no doubt that they will hasten the ad- 
vent of that glorious day ‘‘When the war drums 


the 


will throb no longer and the battle flags be 
furled in the Parliament of Man—the Feder- 


ation of the World.” 

More completely than ever before the des- 
tiny of mankind is in the hands of the teach- 
ers. Their services have not always been duly 
appreciated, but nevertheless their work is 
the most important and the most enduring in 
which human beings can engage. In the lan- 
guage of that great statesman, Daniel Web- 
ster: “If we work upon marble it will perish, if 
on brass time will efface it. If we rear tem- 
ples they will crumble into dust, but if we 
work upon immortal minds and imbue them 
with principles, the just fear of God 
and the love of their fellow men, we engrave 
upon those_ tablets that 
brighten to all eternity. 


with 


something will 


T. A., Fresno, April 3, 1922. 
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COUNCIL COMMITTEE REPORTS 





BASES FOR DETERMINING 
TEACHERS’ SALARY 
SCHEDULES 


iy ene committee on Bases for Determining 

Teachers’ Salary Schedules begs leave to 

submit the following tentative principles, their 

final practicability and soundness to be deter- 
mined by further investigation: 

1. Minimum salaries for all teachers 
should be sufficiently high to afford for 
twelve months a wage which will enable 
teachers to live in a manner in keep- 
ing with the dignity and importance 
of the profession; which will stimulate 
teachers and at the same time make it 
possible for them to save, and which 
will provide the means for cultural de- 
velopment, i. e., for the honorable ad- 
vancement of their own souls. 

2. Minimum salaries for beginning teach- 
ers should vary in recognition of the 
different amounts of training secured. 

3. Maximum salaries should be high 
enough to justify looking upon teaching 
as a career, that is, sufficiently high to 
attract and to hold talent of the highest 
order; and comparable to the normal 
rewards secured in other professions. 

4. Annual increments should be sufficiently 
large to affect perceptibly the teacher's 
annual budget, and to insure the reach- 
ing of the maximum salary while the 
teacher is yet in his prime and capable 
of most wisely investing his savings 
and of re-acting most favorably and de- 
finitely to cultural stimuli. 

5. A single salary schedule should be 
adopted for a given system of schools, 
thus abolishing the distinction between 
the various divisions or segments of 
the system. Maximum salaries would 
then vary in accordance with the prep- 
aration of the teacher and would not be 
dependent upon the division or segment 
to which he might be assigned. 

6. To stimulate growth while in the ser- 
vice, definite recognition should be 
given to those teachers who, at sacrifice 
of time, strength and finance, consis- 
tently take advantage of opportunities 
to add to their professional and aca- 
demic equipment. Beyond a given point, 
annual increments should not be given 
automatically to all teachers, but should 
serve as a constant incentive to larger 
professional growth and development 
during the teaching career; and on the 
other hand should have the effect of 
eliminating from the service those who 
fail to measure up to minimum stan- 
dards of ability, achievement and 
growth. 


——. 


ee 


nn | 


With this tentative statement of p; 
your committee would respectfully as 
continued, to the end that an extensi: 
of salary schedules of the United Stat 
be made to determine to what ext: 
principles have been tested and wha 
have been secured. 

W. L. STEPHENS, Chair 


lan 


BASES FOR DETERMINING GRAp. 
ING AND PROMOTION OF 
PUPILS 


EACHERS who have been long in the § 


school service may remember a time wh: 
all promotion and consequent classifica: was 
determined by term examinations given by 
county or city boards. They may remember 


when the teachers’ marking of daily wo 
put on a 50-50 basis with the annual or ter 
examination. As long as either of thes: 
prevailed there was a basis for classificat 
least uniform throughout the county or the 
city district. 

The third “epoch” began with the di 
uance of general examinations and the subst 
tution of the teacher’s opinion as the only « 
teria. Many of our schools still follow tt 
for promotion; in other words, they have no 
basis whatever for promotion as teacher opin- 
ion will not give uniformity even in a two-room 
school. Dr. Judd gives an interesting su 
of causes which operate when there is no a 
basis of classification: 


} 


“Sometimes the school allows a pupil to 
move up a grade or class, although it is 
known that he has not done the work be- 
low, because the parents of the child have 
influence and it does not seem safe to an- 
tagonize them. 

“Sometimes the pressure of numbers in 
the lower grades or classes is so great that 
the teacher sends a pupil on in order t 
make room for the younger pupils, even 
when it is evident that the pupil will not 
be able to carry the higher work. 

“Sometimes the teacher in a given grade 
is anxious to unload the backward or dis- 
orderly and therefore incompetent pup!! on 
someone else, and since the open road 1s 
into the next higher grade, the child is sent 
on. 

“Promotion is sometimes controlled by 
the calendar. Because the date for closing 
the schools has arrived, and the long yaca- 
tion is at hand, pupils are declared to have 
completed the work whether they have 
or not. 


“Sometimes it is more or less explicitly 
argued that the backward pupil is larger 
than the other children of like intellectual 
attainments and he should therefore be sent 
to the upper-grade room where the seats 
are larger.” 








THE 


these false bases resu:it 1m most school 
r grades being actually ungraded 
rooms any one will find who actually meas- 
eS educational standing of a class, All 
plans are based mainly on the 
tion of facts. The first step back to- 
ystem of classification came with the 
mn of Standardized Educational 
se emphasize something better than 
measuring educational 
this and because they substi- 
ial standards for personal opinion, they 
tly improved 

a ; use them. 


these 


s; they aim at 
iuse of 
classification in such 
the factor of mental age is receiving 
ij more attention among educators who 

to find a plan of classification which 
able. It is most apparent that the work 
vear-old children should be 
are mentally 


done by 
nine years old, not by 
are mentally seven or eleven. There- 
plans for school or- 
based upon _ individual 
school people are interestedly watching 
Detroit's, 


r most promising 


today are 
ns as 


Franzens’ of Des 


nd Teachers’ College of Columbia. 


gives intelligence tests to all first 
g le when they begin school and elassifies 
three groups. They aim to keep these 


ups intaet throughout the six school 
d to vary the curriculum by adjusting it 
ty of each group. Detroit also gives in- 


tests for classification purposes to 
pupils in the schools which request it. 
that this is a 
nt than a 
tendent of 


of 150,000 


more satisfactory ar- 
ruling of the 
schools. Last year 58,000 pu- 
were so tested. The Detroit 
explained in the Twenty-first Yearbook. 


compulsory 


nzen of Des Moines is also regulating 
motion of kindergarten pupils to the 
ide by intelligence tests. 


plan of elassification recommended by 
ll of Columbia is to classify the chil- 

i. school according to the average of 

ige and educational age. At the begin- 
the school year or a group 

(preferably the “National 

ence Seale’) and the score is converted 
ntal age. An educational test is given 
ing (Ayers), in reading (Thorndyke- 
M and in arithmetic (Woody-McCall 
u ‘undamentals). Age tables have been 
W out for these tests. The spelling score 
iS rted into spelling age, reading 
age, and arithmetic score into 
The average of spelling age, 
ic age and reading age determines the 
educational age. The average of the mental age 
A icational age form the of classi- 


semester, 
st is given 


score 
ling 


Cc age. 


basis 


hievement quotient for each child may 


b rmined. After a definite length of time, 
(a ster or term) these tests may be fol- 
W another form of same tests and the 
_— ment quotient for each child may be 
I ‘he learning rate of progress for each 
( ‘y be worked out for a more definite 
( tion. 
nd has a much more comprehensive plan 
tha 


y of the above plans. Their research de- 
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partment aims at giving group intelligence 
tests to all pupils two or three times a year, 
following with individual tests as far as they 


feel it necessary. The testing is done under the 
direction of a teacher or principal in the build- 
ing, who is called a counselor. The research de- 
partment sends out people to teach the teachers 
how to test instead of doing the testing. 

Oakland is trying to place pupils five 
types of classes according to the intelligence 
findings: (1) accelerated classes for bright pu- 
pils; (2) average classes; (3) opportunity 
classes, for pupils retarded because of absence, 
sickness, ete., but mentally able to be re- 
turned to accelerated or to average classes; (4) 
limited classes for the slow, dull type or the 
upper grade feeble-minded; (5) atypical classes 
for the middle grade feeble-minded. 
see that they are not providing for 
feeble-minded children. 

The plans mentioned are all attempts to find 
an actual classification basis for regular grades. 
For ungraded or 


into 


You will 


low grade 


special classes a _ greater 
amount of pioneer work has been done but that 
hardly seems to belong to the problem of 
committee. In 


work in 


this 
limited 
ungraded 


have 
classification to 


Los Angeles we 


scientific 


classes up to this year. We have now three 
buildings which are experimenting in this line 
in the regular grades. Two schools are trying 


the Teachers’ College 


quotient. 


Plan of the achievement 
One is trying a plan of educational 
placement and individual promotion based on 
actual educational This progress is 
measured by a graded series of educational 
tests. This results in pupils elassifying them- 
selves according to their mental ability with- 
out the necessity of mental tests or the neces- 
sity of providing special rooms for superbright 
or dull pupils. As I am working upon this par- 
ticular experiment, I shall be glad to answer 
any questions you may wish to ask. I did not 
include any explanation in this 
work in Los Angeles is not a 
such as the others described. 

The many attempts throughout the country 
to find a more efficient plan of class organiza- 
tion gives promise that we are entering upon a 
new era of elementary education. . 

ADELE M. MOSSEMAN, Chairman. 


progress. 


report as our 


city-wide plan 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS 


1. Teaching has only recently become a pro- 


fession—N. E. A. representative assembly final 
step. 
2. <All other professions have a code of 


ethics, formally adopted and recognized as bind- 
ing upon their members: law, medicine, etc. 

3. Need for a professional code of ethics for 
teachers now being evidenced in various parts 
of the country through the formation of codes 
by various state and local organizations. 

4. Professional codes do not function as they 
should. Why? 

5. Codes of ethics should be more than mere 
committee reports read by a few people, pub- 
lished once or twice and then inoperative ex- 


cept in the minds of a few teachers. 
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6. Codes of ethics will remain largely in- 
operative until they become a recognized part 


of the curriculums of teacher training institu- 
tions and until professional attitude is stressed 
by boards of and 


teachers’ factor in 


administrators 
organizations as a major 


educations, 


teaching 
ay \ 


efficiency. 

professional code of 
adopted by the N. E. A. 
largely in the 


ethics should be 
should figure 
every teacher- 
nation. 


and 
curriculum of 


training institution in the 


Ss. Such a code should be formulated from 
data gathered from successful and representa- 


tive teachers and administrators in all parts of 


the country and all departments of education. 


it shoula fre representative of the best educa- 
tional thought of the nation. 

9. Such a code should be adopted by every 
state and local organization, adapted to local 


and 
obligation of 

10. This committee, 
that the California Teachers’ 
sor and promote the 


conditions, should be recognized as an 
membership. 

therefore, recommends 
Association spon- 
formulation and adoption 
of such a code of ethics to be representative of 
the ethical standards of the Cal- 
ifornia and shall use its endeavors to 
have it become an integral part of the curri- 
culum of the teacher-training institutions of 
California, and a major factor in the recogni- 


teachers of 
best 


tion of teaching efficiency on the part of 
teacher organizations and employing agencies. 
11. In furtherance of this purpose there is 


recommended a continuance of the committee 
on Professional Ethics for Teachers, empowered 
to gather data and formulate a‘ code in the 
manner herein suggested, and with these ends 
in view. 

MAY C. WADE, Chairman. 


AMERICANIZATION 


HIS council at its meeting in April, 1921, 
having adopted the title “Citizenship” for 
that of “Americanization,’’ your committee has, 
in deference to that decision, chosen to 
that term in connection with this report. 
The fact that this body has assigned the 
subject of “Citizenship” to a committee for its 
consideration that there are problems 
connected with it which are thought to re- 
quire solution, At first glance it would seem 
that the last word had been spoken on this 
subject, that it had become threadbare. The 
attitude of the public to it at the present time 
seems to be one of indifference. It has been 
dealt with from almost every conceivable angle 
by the press, on the platform and by all sorts 
of organizations, and yet there are problems of 
momentous importance affecting American cit- 
izenship of today as well as of the potential cit- 
izenship of tomorrow which require the highest 
intelligence and the utmost courage to solve. 
There probably never was a time in the his- 
tory of our country when disregard for law was 
so prevalent as it is today. This attitude of 
mind has grown to such proportions as to 
seem to be threatening the very foundations 
of our government. This is indeed a serious ob- 
stacle to the development of good citizenship 
and must be overcome. Educational leaders and 


use 


implies 
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educational institutions cannot escape 
sponsibility in this matter since it can }, 
come only by education. Its solution 
both the American-born and the alien 
education to a proper observance of enone 
tional law. and in the ideals of Americ 
We cannot expect an immigrant to ; 
good citizen of this country of ours 
as he observes on every hand flagrant 
of law. American citizens are not good 
and neither are they promoting good 
ship so long as they either violate any 
state and country, or permit their 
without protest. So long as a constitutio; 
remains on the statute books, our eit s 
must abide by it or they are not good « 
If it is obnoxious they should work fo: re 
peal, but in the interim, obey it to th tay I 
Hence, the first recommendation of you I 
committee is that this council request the Sta | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to dir Wi 
that the public schools of California s 
a day to be designated “Law 
Day,’ and to provide a standard prog: 
propriate to the occasion. The effect 
step would have, would be effective, in bot 
pressing the youth of the land with the j 
portance of its purpose and also in creati: 
public opinion that could not be overcoms 
An enumeration of the various laws whi 
seems are daily violated will not be attempt 
but the following, typical of the nation, stat 
and city are suggested for a program: Nationa 


al tne 


Enfor 





prohibition laws. State—motor vehicle laws 
City—sanitary laws. 
Having become good citizens ourselves by 


showing proper respect for the observance and 


enforcement of law, then and then only hav 
we the right to demand of the foreigner who 
comes to our land, good citizenship. It is almost 


too much to ask or to expect those whoss 
former life has been so different from ours 
fall immediately into that state of mind which 
will produce good citizenship and America! 
ideals. The first requisite is education. This is 
being admirably provided in most of th: 
centers in California through the medium of 
the public night school and the home teacher 
This type of education should not be c 
to the cities, but should be extended into the 
rural districts. In this connection, your com- 
mittee wishes to reaffirm the conviction of this 
body of a year ago that the compensation for 


large 


ynfined 


the home teacher be provided in the same man- 
ner and from the same source as that of other 
teachers in the public schools; the burden 


should not fall entirely upon the local district 


as at present. Many of the adult foreigners will 


not avail themselves of the educational advan- 
tages provided for them through the abové 
mentioned agencies. Your committee recom- 


mends that the State Board of Education be 
requested to have prepared a pamphlet or man- 
ual embodying the Fundamentals of American 
Government to be printed in various ! 
languages and cause the same to be 4d 
uted among those aliens who will not 
school. This distribution could be made either 
at the time the annual census is taken oF 


through the mail from data secured by the 
[mmi- 


reign 
trib- 
attend 


census. Unfortunately the Commission of 








THE 


ind Housing, on account of lack of 

funds, was compelled to discontinue 

- e in immigrant education on July of last 

has, however, under consideration the 

on of a citizenship manual, which, 

mpleted, might be used in connection 
recommendation. 

rt-time law, which has a direct bear- 

the matter of improving the char- 

sur citizenship, and which in principle 

und piece of educational legislation is 

through a period of experimentation. 

has been too short, however, to war- 

jualified commendation. The results are 

in the different communities. There 

needed patience and further study and 

sympathetic support of the experiment which 

h s in it possibilities for much good. The pur- 

the law would be more nearly accom- 

if it were amended to require all youths 

reached the age of sixteen years 

end school full-time unless they are em- 


who have 


J. E. HANCOCK, Chairman. 





THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


\ der to give some unanimity to our re- 
I lections our report may be considered under 
heads: 
Should the Institute be continued as it is? 
Should the Institute be abolished? 
What changes should be made? 
the first question I should answer, no. 
seems to your committee that the institute, 
both in method of conducting it and in the 
underlying it has remained much the 
as it was when Horace Mann conceived 
vhile little else remains unchanged. The 
for establishing the institute was to 
h inspiration and information to the 
that day who were widely scat- 
|, small in number, and frequently not well- 
pared. For the accomplishment of these 
ses, it was well-adapted and worked ef- 
ely, and may yet do so. 
teachers’ organizations 


ers of 


and publications 


multiplied, the institute became less essential 
many times I have thought that the only 


s for its existence were to afford oppor- 
to-a number of poorly-paid college 
sors to increase their earnings, am- 
superintendents a chance to advertise 

ew positions and to give teachers a change 
upils a rest. An additional reason might 
to permit local merchants to dispose of their 
To the teachers themselves, there is 
ntly wanting any appeal either as an 
for furnishing inspiration or instruction 

lf it commends itself at all, the benefits are 
rgely of a social nature. The cost of holding 
tutes is considerable and I doubt whether 


the return is justified. My conclusion on this 
point is that the institute as at present con- 
ducted should not be continued. 

To the second question the answer should 
be, no. The inspiration which comes from 
Dp nal contact and group meetings is val- 


and necessary. There is also a place for 
instruction which can be offered in an insti- 
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To the third qpestion is submitted, the fol- 
lowing with reasons for 
tions: 

1. Give the institute a unifying idea. Too 
often the program is made up of a number of 
talks on miscellaneous subjects and leaves one 
at the end with a wonder 
all about! 


» 


making some sugges- 


as to what was it 
Limit the number of speakers in the gen- 
eral sessions to two. One each half-day would 
be about right. We might learn something from 
the meetings of commercial, scientific and re- 
ligious bodies. They hold the interest of their 
members better than we do; whether it is due 
to the manner of conducting the meeting, we 
do not presume to say; but their practice is 
to limit the number of speakers in the general 
sessions, and provide for much discussion. 


3. Let the instruction incline more to meth- 
and- less to inspiration 


ods and management 
and information. Most teachers keep fairly well 
informed on the facts of education and know- 
ledge of subject-matter, but few of us improve 
in methods and management while in service. 

4. Have a large number of study groups— 
round tables—with the number of members lim- 
ited. The variety of topics for study and dis- 
cussion should be large and announcement 
made in advance of the meeting so that teach- 
ers might determine what groups they prefer 
to join. Let a leader be selected and a room 
assigned, and without any more “organization” 
“let them go to it.” 

5. If section or department 
wanted let them follow these group meetings. 

6. The time of holding the institute might 
be a factor in planning for improvement. I 
lieve that a meeting just preceding a recess 
is preferable to having the break in the middle 
of the term. 

It is planned to develop this preliminary re- 
port by securing expressions from teachers 
and from county superintendents. Recommenda- 
tions will be offered on how to 
stitute fit the teachers’ needs, 


ED. I. COOK, Chairman. 


meetings are 


be- 


make the in- 


RESULTS OF AMENDMENT 16 


le making a study of the results of Amend- 
ment 16, there are several objects to be ac- 
complished. Some of the salient points 
this committee considered are as follows: 

1. To determine the amounts of increase of 
teachers’ salaries in all the counties through- 
out the State for the year 1921-22, as compared 
to 1920-21. In doing this it is necessary to ob- 
tain the data for all districts. 

2. To determine the effect on county 
both elementary and high school, and also on 
special tax rates for maintenance. In connec- 
tion with this idea, we thought it advisable to 
make a study of the assessed valuations of the 
several districts. 

3. To make comparisons of total amounts 
received from State and county, since this is 


that 


rates, 


a determining factor in salary schedules. 

4. To find out if the scheol year has been 
lengthened. 

At the same time that this is being done, the 
data for minimum and maximum salaries paid 
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in these districts can be obtained. We think 
that there should be a record in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s office of salary schedules of all the coun- 
ties in the State. It might be still better to have 
such data in the office of each county superin- 
tendent so that any teacher or teachers’ organ- 
ization wishing to use the same could do so. 
Furthermore, as time goes on there will be at- 
tacks on Amendment 16, and such detailed in- 
formation as is being collected can be used by 
persons needing it. 

A form was sent out to all county superin- 
tendents asking for the needed information; 
the assessed valuation, county rate for ele- 
mentary schools and for high schools, the total 
amounts received from the State and from the 
county, the number of full-time teachers, the 
number of months in the school year and the 
minimum and maximum salaries of teachers. 

Reperts have been received from 14 of the 
58 counties, so that this statement can be pre- 
liminary only. Of the 727 Districts represented 
in this study, 517 have but one teacher each, 
95 two teachers, 56 three and 59 have five or 
more. 

Of the 727 districts, 49 have an assessed val- 
uation of less than $50,000; 78 from $50,000 to 
$100,000; 164 from $100,000 to $200,000, and 394 
report a valuation of more than $200,000 each. 

In length of school term, 36 have 7% months 
or less; 145, eight months; 340, 8% to 9% 
months, and 206, 10 months. 

Concerning school taxes, 389 districts levy no 
local taxes; 59 levy less than 10 cents; 84 from 
10 to 19 cents, and 195, 20 to 30 cents, 

From the State and county together, 87 dis- 
tricts receive less than $1000; 244, from $1000 
to $1250; 192, from $1250 to $2000, and 204, $2000 
or over. 

There are 35 districts paying teachers from 
$600 to $800; 191 from $810 to $990; 253 from 
$1000 to $1190, and 248 pay $1200 or over. 

In September a similar report will be called 
for, after which comparative summaries can 
be made, and the results sent out to all county 
superintendents, organizations and 
school trustees. The information should be of 
value. 


teachers’ 


A. S. COLTON, Chairman. 


FINANCIAL SYSTEMS IN RELA- 
TION TO SCHOOLS 





A REPORT will be prepared for the October 
meeting of the council. The committee 
agrees upon the following suggestions as most 
desirable for investigation and report: 

1. Liberal versus’ technical interpretation 
of financial provisions of the State school law. 

2. Possibility of separation of the financial 
and administrative organizations of the public 
school system from local and State political 
organizations. 

3. Best means of safeguarding funds for 
teachers’ salaries, and essential instructional 
supplies and equipment by means of legisla- 
tive enactment, together with possible simpli- 
fication of the machinery of apportionment 
under the present State law. 

4, The best means of 


safeguarding the 


State’s contribution to local school sy 

5. The possibility of simplifying and idir 
budget forms, as now provided by the ;: e 

6. The possibility of a “pay as you ¢ plar 
for financing the erection of school buildin; 

7. Comparison of California’s system of fin- 
ancing its educational system with that o- 
other States. 

8. Possibility of additional sources of ray. 
enue for the support of public educat 

9. The investigation of waste of funds 
the administration of schools. (This question 
was suggested from the floor, following the 
adoption by the council of the report of th: 
committee). 

If the investigation to be made by our com. 
mittee is to result in any recommendations for 
the Legislature, our work should be earef) 
and thorough, and should furnish evidence to 
support any recommendations the = council 
should make as a result. 

FRED M. HUNTER, Chairman 


In 


REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 


_— committee on Teachers’ Registration 
and placement bureau has no formal report 
to make at this time. This committee believes 
that the most important function it can per- 
form is to serve as an advisory board, and to 
this end we shall keep in close touch wi 
executive secretary of the C. T. A. concerning 
the activities of the bureau. At the next meet- 
ing we shall make a more detailed report, and 
in the meantime we shall be glad to have sug- 
gestions from the members of the counci! 

S. M. CHANEY, Chairma 


TENURE OF TEACHERS 


HE time since the appointment of your 
committee has been too short to allow the 
preparation of a report. It is the purpose 
the committee to study the working of the 
present law involving Tenure of Teachers; for 
this purpose it is desirable that the committee 
have information on as many individual! cases 
as possible, involving the question of Tenure 
does the law have a tendency to protect useful 
teachers, or does it favor the retention of the 
inefficient ones? It is desirable also that the 
committee have information in regard to any 
interpretation of the law by the courts. Mem- 
bers of the Council are especially urged to send 
communications in regard to these points to 
any member of the committee. 
SARA L. DOLE, Chairman. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
The offices of the C. T. A. including Sierra 


Zducational News and Registration and 
Placement Bureau will on June 15, be moved 
to the Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. From 
this date address all communications to Yo 
Phelan Bldg., S. F. 


9 
0 
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COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Directors of the California High School 


ners’ Association have authorized the 
appointment of a Committee of Fifteen to make 
, survey of secondary education in California, 
ie t following purposes: 
‘\) To define the purposes and objectives of 


eocondary education, 
‘m) To state the range and character of in- 
struction to be given, including needed changes 
irses of study and methods of instruction. 
suggest a group of typical courses 
sufficiently wide in scope to meet the 
needs of pupils living in the several 
rts of the State and under varied social and 
e conditions of life, based on: 
A four year plan, including grades 


(Cc) To 
f study 


ifferent 
ad ret 


19 


(b) The three-three plan, providing for 
he 7th, 8th and 9th grades in Junior High 
School classification, and the 10th, 11th and 
h grades in the High School group. 
The Junior College Courses. 
D) To file for publication with the Secre- 
the California High School Teachers’ 
\ssociation, before June 30, 1923, a copy of its 
to be known as: 


Report of Committee of Fifteen of the Califor- 
nia High School Teachers’ Association on 
Secondary Education. 

While provision is thus made for courses of 
study based upon the traditional four-year high 
} course, it is suggested that the period 
ndary education be considered as extend- 
m the 7th to the 14th grade inclusive, 
vering the period of life from ages 12 
period within which, and without re- 
to standards of academic attainment, plans 
| purposes for personal, social and economic 
nsibilities in life must begin to take def- 
in the mind of the youth. 
re making appointments of members of 
ommittee of Fifteen, we consulted with 
ma of our educational leaders. The varied 
mplex problems to be considered have 
carefully studied in connection with the 
ntment of each member of the Committee. 

Ve believe we have a working committee, and 

it is representative of the field of secon- 

da education. 
ibly the most important single consider- 
the organization of this investigating 
committee has been the selection of a chairman 
of directing the work, and with suffi- 
free time for the task. Application was 

n to the University of California for the 
t of Professor Charles E. Rugh for this 

pul e. The request met with a happy re- 

Professor Rugh has been made Acting 
of the Division of Research for the 

fise year 1922-23 and has accepted appoint- 

is Chairman of the Committee of Fifteen, 

s without financial obligation on the part 

of Association, He will be at liberty to de- 
(c all necessary time to the enterprise. 

The personnel of the Committee of Fifteen is 

as follows: 

'. Chairman—Professor Charles E. Rugh, 
& Director of the Department of Research, 

‘versity of California, Berkeley. 


Dir or 


Act 
Un 





‘ 


2. Elizabeth Arlett, Principal Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland. 


3. A. J. Cloud, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco. 

4. Essie L. Elliott, Head Department of 
Home Economics, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles. 

5. Merton E. 


Hill, Principal Chaffey Union 


High School and Junior College, Ontario. 
6. George C. Jensen, Principal High School, 
Eureka. 


= 


7. Vierling Kersey, Director Part-Time High 
School, and Principal Polytechnic Evening High 


School, Los Angeles. 

8. T. S. MacQuiddy, Principal Union High 
School, Watsonville. 

9. Dr. William Martin Proctor, Associate 


Professor of Education, Stanford University. 

10. Emma L. Noonan, Teacher in Girls’ High 
School, San Francisco, 

11. Dr. Lester Burton Rogers, Director School 
of Education, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

12. Mrs. Alice Ball Struthers, Vice-Principal 
McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

13. Sarah M. Sturtevant, Dean of Girls, Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland. 

14. Robert J. Teall, Principal Union High 
School, Madera. 

15. Clyde M. Westcott, Head Science Depart- 
ment, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 


Ex-olflico Members 
Horace M. Rebok, President California High 
School Teachers’ Association, Santa Monica. 

Committee Secretary—Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, San Francisco. 

It will be observed that the High School 
Teachers’ Association is to have the active co- 
operation of the Departments of Education of 
the University of California in the services of 
Professor Charles E. Rugh, of Leland Stanford 
Junior University in the services of Dr. William 
Martin Proctor, and of the University of South- 
ern California in the services of Dr. Lester 
Burton Rogers. While the study to be made is 
a very practical problem for all the high school 
teachers of California, and while it is intended 
that the report shall be a report of the best 
conclusions of high school principals and teach- 
ers actively engaged in the daily work of the 
schools, we have felt that the three universi- 
ties conducting departments of Secondary Ed- 
ucation should make contributions to this study, 
and the acceptance of membership on the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen by their representatives is 
most cordially appreciated. 

Recognizing the importance of frequent con- 
ferences between members of the Committee 
of Fifteen, physical considerations have been 
somewhat responsible for grouping the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen largely about the two great 
centers of population in our State. An Advisory 
Committee, however, of State-wide representa- 
tion, will be created to co-operate with the 


Committee of Fifteen in passing criticisms upon 
tentative reports and offering suggestions to 
the Committee of Fifteen. The membership of 
the Advisory Committee 
nounced. 

The organization of the work of the several 
committees and the plans for study are in the 


will later be an- 
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hands of Professor Rugh, as Chairman. We are 
now in a fair position to make a searching 
study of the problems of secondary education 
in California. The report of the Committee of 
Fifteen should enable us to better interpret the 
work we shall do, and better enable us to ac- 
complish that work. It should also justify the 
cost of our broad program in secondary edu- 
cation. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
HORACE M. REBOK 
President California High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN RUGH 


ee HORACE M. REBOK of 
Santa Monica, President of the High School 
Association, is to appoint a committee of fif- 
teen to study our common problems. Superin- 
tendent Rebok’s plan affords a stimulus and 
a goal for studying these common problems. 
Beth the numbers of high school pupils and 
the cost per pupil are rapidly increasing. Sec- 
ondary education must defend its cause. We be- 
lieve it has a splendid cause to defend, and trust 
that every high school principal and teacher 
in the State will want to be members of the 
association during this important and interest- 
ing year. 

The fundamental and continuing defense for 
secondary education must be based upon the 
facts. These facts must be collected and inter- 
preted and this must be done without pressing 
any unnecessary burden upon principals and 
teachers. A carefully planned study of our 
complex problems may prove rather a source 
of inspiration and guidance than a _ burden. 

The work will be organized and directed in 
connection with the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. The Chairman of the Committee is at 
your service. 

Yours in the Interests of our Common Cause, 

C. E. RUGH, 
Chairman, Committee of Fifteen. 


IN MEMORIAM OF J. W. McCLY- 


MONDS 
E. MORRIS COX, Oakland 
EW school men of California have contrib- 
or oes to the development of the public school 
system as much as did J. W. McClymonds, Su- 
perintendent and Superintendent-Emeritus of 
the Oakland schools, 

Because of his health he retired from the Su- 
perintendency in 1913. Previous to his twenty- 
four years as Superintendent he was principal 
of the Lincoln School, Oakland, of the San Lean- 
dro School and of the Petaluma High School, a 
total of more than forty years of service. He 
was an active participant in teachers’ organ- 
izations and was a member of the first Board 
of Directors of the incorporated California 
Teachers’ Association. He was ever an advo- 
cate of strong and effective teacher organiza- 
tions. 

He was a progressive administrator. He be- 


lieved in the changing of the course 
textbooks, standards of teachers and sehoo| 
ganization in keeping with the best q velop- 
ment. His particularly notable achieve; 
the Oakland schools, and which he himse}; 
repeated, was the most valuable act of his aq. 
ministration was the enlargement and deve] 
ment of school playgrounds. He often ; 
that fresh air and sunshine were primary 
sities in the development of children and ; 
every school should have abundance o;} both 
The adequacy of school playgrounds in Oaklanq 
is to be wholly credited to him. Again in th, 
location and planning of school buildings erer 
ed during his administration, there is st 
ther evidence of his belief in fresh 
sunshine. 


tudy 
id 


y 


or- 


ent ir 


ifter 
ilen 


Op- 


‘lared 


May I bear personal testimony to the worth 
of the work of this “forceful, vigorous, ¢ 
seeing school leader” whose loss to Oakland 
and the state we all mourn. 


BOOKS AS TOOLS FOR CHILDREN 


NE of the most useful and attractive pub- 

lications that has appeared in many a day 
is the eight volume reference work under the 
title of “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” In 
physical appearance, attractiveness of binding, 
beautiful illustrations, good type and especially 
valuable subject matter this series of books 
is a decided contribution. 

Aside from the histories of opinion, and the 
literature of thought, for the nourishing of 
spirit, there is in our complex modern life, 
need for hand-books of guidance, on the way. 
Cyclopedias, expanded references, knowledge 
manuals, compends general and special, become 
a necessity if the intellectual life is to be made 
and kept sane. The world’s encyclopedias have 
played a large part in shaping the intelligence 
of the people. To make of interest to all what 
the experts know is one aspect of general ed- 
ucation which must not be ignored. Both adults 
and children respond to this stimulation. Early 
encyclopedias were made for the former. That 
scholarly men and women are ready to devote 
themselves to doing a kindred service for youth 
reveals a wholesome conviction that early crav- 
ings, also, deserve satisfaction. 

This set of volumes possesses certain advan- 
tages over some other children’s encyclopedias. 
Its material is inserted alphabetically; there is 
much collateral information; it is profusely and 
strikingly illustrated; it is thoroughly up-to- 
date, and written in a language that while sim- 
ple enough for the pupil is masterful for the 
home. Numerous cross references in a remark- 
ably full index make available much that might 
else escape notice. History, biography, litera- 
ture, geography, music, art, science, discoveries. 
inventions, the industries are all consid- 
ered in an orderly way, compact, concrete; fas- 
cinatingly described. Besides having the leading 
topics arranged in alphabetical order, there is 
added a fact-index of all headings under which 
the information is likely to occur. 


At the head of the editorial staff responsible 
for this fascinating and unusually valuable ref- 
erence work is Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, dean of 











THE 


juate School of the University of Min- 
he managing editor is Dr. Samuel Ban- 
well known for his contribu- 
ne in the field of history. On the staff is Ar- 
Vee, who is well known to some of our 

s editor-in-chief of the “Book of 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of 

yersity of Minnesota, on education; 

p.. Comstock, on nature study; John M. 

n botany; Rollin D. Salisbury on geol- 
Frank M. MeMurry, on how to study. In 

y one hundred eminent men and wo- 
iprising an editorial staff of distin- 
scientists, artists, publicists, 
semen, educators, editors and representa- 
ill fields of thought and endeavor; no 

is not a recognized authority in some 


ding, 


shed authors, 


esentation of this work is so simple 
that it is easily intelligible to young 
hile at the same time losing none of 
erest for the adult. It will appeal to 
limited education as it will to the well- 
scientific mind. A remarkable quality 
vork is that the simple direct presenta- 
es nothing of scientific value. As a ref- 
n the upper or elementary secondary 
should be found invaluable. It will 
profit as well by advanced stu- 
nd consulted on library shelves. Of no 
it would be in the home contributing 
tation to the reading of both 


ldren. 


ised with 


parents 


ers themselves will find it most stimu- 

in preparation for lesson giving, in fill- 

utlines, in directing the reading of pu- 

Better than the great and learned ency- 

s with their technical language and 

ticles the information afforded by Comp- 

s so organized and distributed in chap- 

| paragraphs and fittingly illustrated 

it is sought is easily found and the 

lickly extracted. 
ton’s Pictured 

many 


Encyclopedia contains 
pictures as there are pages in 
work. Moreover the pictures are se- 
th a view of their illustrative and study 
is a pedagogical fact that a picture 
amplify and enrich the text to which it 
hed. Great care has been exercised in 
tion of the illustrations. Frequently 
tell more than will the reading mat- 
idition to the excellent half tones there 
maps beautifully colored. These maps 
n intelligently 


1+ 


‘ 


selected. Every state 
, country of importance has its map in 
in relief. These with the text give an 
ity for complete visualization by the 
of the country he is studying. 
ok coming at this time from the press 
that prestige which is always car- 
the last word; if that word be authen- 
entire treatise has been written since 
of the World War. This makes un- 
y extended investigations in other 
All in all it is a usable and valuable 
led with material of universal concern 
may find application in the every-day 
the individual, 
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REGISTRATION BUREAU 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYING 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS 








ITH offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles 

and Berkeley, the Registration and Place- 
ment Bureau of the California Teachers’ 
sociation is now giving a State-wide service. 
A large number of teachers have already reg- 
istered and registrations are 
every mail. Many calls for 
ready been made. It is highly important that 
teachers desiring positions for the coming 
school year should register at once. Credentials 
will be filed in the San 
and Berkeley offices, 
employing school 


ASs- 


coming in by 
teachers have al- 


Francisco, Los Angeles 
ready for 
officials. 


inspection by 


Where to Send Registration Blanks and Checks 

Correspondence, registration blanks and 
checks should be sent to the main office in the 
Flood building, San Francisco. Members desir- 
ing positions in the South only may correspond 
with the Los Angeles branch office (Loew’s 
State Theatre Bldg., 7th and Broadway, Los An- 
geles). 

Los Angeles and Berkeley Oflices 

The Berkeley branch office, in charge of 
H. W. Heiken, formerly County Superintendent 
of schools in Sutter County, will be open until 
September ist. The Berkeley office is conven- 
iently located in the Lederer, Street and Zeus 
building, ground floor, 2157 Center street (near 
the Center street entrance to the University 
grounds). F. L. Thurston, secretary of the 
southern section, C. T. A., wil be in charge of 
the branch office of the 
in Los Angeles. 


Registration Bureau 


Where School Officials Should Call 
School officials desiring personal 
with teachers or wishing to 


study of bureau records 
branch offices in 


conferences 
make a careful 
should call at the 
Los Angeles or Berkeley. 





ANNUAL MEETING CALIFORNIA 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 





HE annual meeting of the California Coun- 

cil of Education was held at the Hotel Oak- 
land, Oakland, California, April 8, 1922, at 10 
o'clock. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, E. Morris Cox. The roll call by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Chamberlain 
presence of the following 


disclosed the 
members: 

Bay Section: Miss Elizabeth Arlett, Ben Bal- 
lard, Miss Ethelind Bonney, Frank H. Boren, 
A. J. Cloud, A. & Colton, E: Morris Cox, C. J. 
DuFour, J. E. Hancock, Fred M. Hunter, Miss 
Gail Moody, Geo. M. Thiriot, Miss May C. Wade. 

Central Section: Ciarence W. Edwards, E. W. 
Lindsay, Miss Winifred Wear. 

Central Coast Section: Robert L. 
Cecil M. Davis, T. S. MacQuiddy. 

Northern Section: E. I. Cook, S. M. Chaney, L. 
P. Farris, James Ferguson, Miss Harriet 
Mrs. Minnie R. O'Neil. 

North Coast Section: 
L. Caughey, Roy Good, 


Bird, Miss 


Lee, 


Robert A. 
George C. 


Bugbee, F. 
Jensen. 
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Southern Section: C. E. Akers, George E. Bet- 


tinger, George C. Bush, A. R. Clifton, Ray O. 
Diether, Sara L. Dole, D. K. Hammond, Mer- 
ton E. Hill, Miss Ida C. Iverson, H. C. Johnson, 


Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Mark Keppel, Ira K. 
Landis, Miss Adele M. Mosseman, Miss Manie 
Newby, Willis T. Newton, A. S. Pope, Mrs. 
Blanche R. Reynolds, A. P. Shibley, Mrs. Grace 
Cc. Stanley, Paul E. Stewart, W. L. Stephens, 
F. L. Thurston, Miss Wilhelmina Van de Goor- 


berg, J. F. West, George E. Wilson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved, as printed in the Sierra Educational 
News. The report of the President, E. Morris 
Cox, was presented, the report appearing in 
the May number of the Sierra Educational 
News. On motion of Mr. West, the usual for- 


mality of 
was set 


simply filng 
aside, the report being approved, 
President Cox being extended a hearty vote 
of thanks for the splendid work he had ac- 
complished during his presidency of the Coun- 
cil. 

The report of the Executive Secretary was 
presented, the President suggesting the ac- 
ceptance of the report and its reference to the 
Board of that the recommendations 
made therein might be given full considera- 
tion. It was so ordered. 

The report of the Auditor, submitted the day 
previous at the Board of directors’ meeting, was 
read. Dr. Richard G. Boone presented a report 
with valuable statistics on the C, T. A. member- 
ship; Mr. James A. Barr, a report on the Teach- 
ers’ Registration Bureau, and Miss Mabel Bog- 
gess a report on the Sierra Educational 
News. Dr. presented a_ report 
Circle Work. All of 


the President’s report 
and 


Directors, 


Boone also 


on Teachers’ Reading 


these reports will be found in the May 
issue of the Sierra Educational News. The 
report on Teachers’ Reading Circle was re- 


ferred to the Committee appointed to study the 
control and support of a California Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, the appointment of such a com- 
mittee being recommended by the President, 
this committee to work in conjunction with Dr. 
300ne and Superintendent Will C. Wood. 

Mr. Mark Keppel, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Amendment 16, reported on the re- 
sults of the amendment. A splendid statement 
on this point by Mr. Keppel will be found in 
the April issue of the Sierra Educational News. 

President Cox suggested that members of the 
various committees hold preliminary confer- 
ences and that the council adjourn, to con- 
vene again at 1:15. 

Meeting called to order at the appointed hour. 
On motion of Mr. West, there was named a 
Committee of Five to act as a Committee of 
Appreciation on the splendid work done by Mr. 
Cox. This committee was as follows: A. J. 
Cloud, Chairman; Miss Wilhelmina Van de 
Goorberg, Mrs. Grace G. Stanley, Mr. Sam 
Chaney, Miss Cecil M. Davis. The hour for 
the election of officers was at this point de- 
cided upon as 2:30 p. m. 

Of the reports committee presented, most of 
them of a preliminary nature, the order was 
as follows: Report on Americanization, Mr. J. 


E. Hancock, Chairman; Bases for Determining 
W. L. Stephens, 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules, 
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Chairman; Basis for Determining Grading and 
Promotions of Pupils, Miss Adele Mossemay 
Chairman; Effects of Recent Legislation upo, 
Rural School Supervision and Suggestions ¢, 
Its Improvement, Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Chair. 
man; Financial Systems in Relation to Sen, 
Fred M. Hunter, Chairman; Junior (9); 


ieres 


Merton E. Hill, Chairman; Means for Exten 


ols 


ling 


Local Teachers’ Organizations and Their \f. 
filiation with the California Teachers’ Aggp. 
ciation, Ira K, Landis, Chairman; Means ‘ . 
Properly measuring Abilities and Capacities 

Teachers, J. F. West, Chairman; Profess a 


Training of Teachers, A. J. Cloud, Chairn 


in 


port presented by Frank H. Boren; ky -organi- 
zation of the School System, Mark Keppe 
Chairman; Study of the Kindergarten System 


Miss Ethlind Bonney, Chairman; Registrati. 
and Placement Bureau, S. M. Chaney, Chairman, 
Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law, Wilhelm 
Van de Goorberg, Chairman; Teachers’ Pro. 
fessional Code of Ethics in Relation to Fe. 
low Teachers, Administrative Officers ang 
School Patrons, Miss May C. Wade, Chairman 
Tenure of Teachers, Miss Sara L. Dole, Chair- 
man; The Teachers’ Institute, E. I. Cook, Chair- 
man; Special Committee on Amendment 
A. S. Colton, Chairman. These reports were, 
motion, approved. Such as have reached 
desk of the editor are included in this issu 
Mr. Cloud, on behalf of the Committee 
Appreciation, addressed the Council as f: § 
“Being most appreciative of the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered the organized teaching body 
the State, by its retiring President, Mr. FE. Mor- 
ris Cox, during his nine year incumbency 
the office of President, the California Council 
of Education, while fully sensible that no com- 
pensation can adequately reimburse him for his 
unselfish devotion and his lavish expenditurs 
time, labor and energy in the cause of edueca- 
tion; yet as an expression of its gratit 
hereby instructs the Board of Directors to ap- 
propriate the sum of $500.00, to be presented t 
Mr. Cox as an honorarium at the expiration ot 
his term as President.” Mr. Cloud 
adoption of the resolution which 
seconded and carried with hearty 


nha 


moved the 
motion was 
enthusiasm 

Mr. Cox responded: “I am sure I can’t express 
to you my appreciation of your expression ol 
appreciation. I know that I am not deserving of 
any such expression, excepting insofar as during 
not only the nine years of my presidency, but 
of several years before that of active partici 
pation in committee and other work, that ! 
have maintained throughout it all, one idea ot 
doing just what I thought was right, regard- 
less of whose toes I stepped on, or who hap- 
pened to be pleased or displeased by what ! 
did. I had enough faith that the righ! thing 
would triumph. I thank you very much i! deed.” 


Consideration was given to the matter 0%! 
defraying the expenses of delegates from the 
California Teachers’ Association to the N. ©. A. 
Opinion prevailed that the expenses of the 
President and Executive Secretary should be 
met in attendance at this meeting, and like- 
wise the expenses of the State Director, in 8° 
far as these were not paid by the N. E. A. It 
was understood that any further representa 
tion to which the State Association is entitled 








THE 


in accordance with the number of 
in the various sections. It was re- 
that California was entitled to 19 del- 
he hope was expressed that the various 
would find it possible to provide at 
of the expense of sending delegates 


ent the State from the Sections. 
lent Cox read a communication from 
Cc. E. Rugh of the University of Cal- 


equesting 
to confer 


that a committee be ap- 
with the University author- 
» problem of religious education. The 
s nt was authorized to appoint a commit- 
ve to confer with the University au- 

es. this committee to consist of Henry 
nson, Chairman; Willis T. Newton, A. R. 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, and Mrs. Minnie 


S mn the 


Neil. A communication from the High 
Ss 1 Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles, 
eh Mr. Newton, the President, suggested 


intment of a committee to secure facts 
rures relative to the sabbatical year. On 
to appoint a committee, the President 
med Mr. Newton as Chairman, the other 
rs to be announced later. 
Executive Secretary again pointed out 
d for funds on the part of the various 
ees in pursuance of their investigations, 
he“ would ask each committee chairman 
statement as to the amount of money 


to do the necessary work. The Presi- 
made it clear that moneys would not 
heoming at this time for committee 
as the treasury would not permit, but 


was important to have statements from 
tee chairmen in order that we might 
rward to increasing the income of the 
ation, and to the time when funds might 
uate to carry on the work in a proper 


g adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


1eeting 


MEETING BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
7 ily) meeting of the Board of 
he California Council of Education 
the office of the Executive Secretary, 
1922, The meeting was called to order 
President, E. Morris Cox. Roll call dis- 
the presence of the following members: 
\. J. Cloud, E. Morris Cox, Cecil M. Davis, Mer- 
tor Hill, George C. Jensen, Wilhelmina Van 
rberg and J. F. West. Miss Richmond 
Robbins were both detained from the 
owing to illness. 
ninutes of the last meeting as read by 
ecutive Secretary were approved. The 
ry presented the financial statement for 
the r 1921. There was also offered in detail 
he lanation of certain items in the report. 
retary presented a special report that 
n called for at the preceding meeting, 
Ving to do with the maximum needs of 
ciation and the amounts of money that 
| be available to properly carry forward 
rk of the organization. This report 
that a much larger income was needed 
present salaries and to add to the per- 
of the office force as well as to furnish 


Directors of 
was 
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funds for the 
The Auditor's 


activities of the organization. 


report was presented to the 
Board and this together with the financial 
statement ordered printed in the Sierra Ed- 
ucational News. (See May, 1921 issue.) 


Miss Davis, as Chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee and the Secretary presented the budget 
for 1922 with an accompanying statement. Upon 
motion of Mr. Hill the Budget was adopted. 

There was discussion of the work of the Reg- 
istration and Placement Bureau 
development of this branch of 
tion. 

In considering the matter of delegates to 
the N. E. A. the Secretary reported word from 
Secretary Crabtree that 
members in the N. E. A. 


and 
our 


needed 
organiza- 


California 7627 


had 
and that we were en- 


titled to nineteen (19) delegates. The Board 
determined, through a motion of Mr. Hill, that 
the President and Executive Secretary should 


be sent as delegates at the expense of the 


State Association and in case these officers 
could not attend that they be authorized to 
transfer their credentials to other officers in 


the Association; that the State Director should 
be sent likewise with a recommendation to the 
N. E. A. to provide part or all of such expense 
of the State Director if possible. 

Mr. West moved that each of the 
recommend delegates for their individual 
tion and that the President and Secretary be 
authorized to credentials to these per- 
sons. The suggested apportionment to the sec- 
tions of delegates made by the 
retary was accepted as follows: The North 
Coast, Central Coast and Central Sections 1 
each, Bay Section 4, Northern Section 2, South- 
ern Section 8—Total 17, this being proportion- 
ate to memberships in the sections. These 17 
together with the President and Secretary gives 
a total of 19 members. The Board then deter- 
mined that the whole matter should be placed 
before the Council as the recommendation of 
the Board and that the President and 
tary have the authority to appoint 
to fill vacancies. 

Ratification was given to the matter of the 
$3.00 fee which had been voted by all the six 
sections of the Association. 


sections 


sec- 
issue 


Iixecutive Sec- 


Secre- 
delegates 


Under discussion of the opening of the 
branch State office in Southern California the 
matter was by motion of Miss Davis recom- 


mended to the consideration of the 
Board of Directors. 
The meeting adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


MEETING OF INCOMING BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


HE incoming Board of Directors of the Cal- 

ifornia Council of Education met at the Ho- 
tel Oakland, Oakland, California, on April 8, 
1922. The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Mark Keppel at 4:30 p. m. Roll call by 
Sxecutive Secretary Chamberlain disclosed the 
following members present: Messrs. Chaney, 
Cloud, Cox, Miss Davis, Miss Dole, Mr. Jensen, 
Mr. Keppel, Miss Wear, Mr. West. 


incoming 


Mr. Keppel was the unanimous choice of the 
Chamberlain for 


Board for President, and Mr. 
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Executive 
ings was 
The Board 


Secretary. The Oakland Bank of Sav- 
named as treasurer. 
ratified the action 
in setting aside $500.00 as an 
retiring President Cox, the 
being authorized to draw a 
The President, Executive 
Director of the N. E. A. were on motion de- 
clared to be delegates to the N. E. A., with 
expenses paid, the N. E. A. to be asked to fin- 
ance the State Director if possible. The 17 ad- 
ditional of the 19 delegates to which the C, T. A. 
is entitled were by motion apportioned as 
follows: One each to the Central, Central Coast 
and North Coast Section, 4 to the 


of the Council 
appreciation to 
Executive Secretary 
check accordingly. 
Secretary and State 


Bay Section, 


2 to the Northern Section and 8 to the South- 
ern. 

The Executive Secretary reported that Mr. 
Avery and Mr. Davidson had been acting as 


auditors. As the appointment of these auditors 


lies in the hands of the President, Mr. Keppel 
declaring he desired to continue this commit- 
tee in office if they would consent. 


Meeting adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Ixxecutive Secretary. 
ANNUAL MEETING CENTRAL 
SECTION, C. T. A. 


f1E meeting of the Central Section, Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, was held at 
Fresno, April 38, 4, and 5, 1922. The meeting was 
originally scheduled for March 138th, 14th, and 


15th, but was postponed owing to the influenza 
epidemic. This postponement resulted in Kings 
County holding her institute at Hanford on the 
original dates scheduled, thus leaving only 
Fresno and Madera Counties, and Fresno City, 


to participate in the annual convention. The 
general sessions were held in the auditorium 
of the beautiful new High School, only re- 
cently completed, at Fresno. President Clar- 
ence W. Edwards of the Association had, in 
the organization of the program, the splendid 
co-operation of Superintendents Craig Cunning- 
ham of Madera County, William John Cooper 


of Fresno City, and Miss M. L. 


County. 


Richmond of 
Kings 
The were as. formerly, 
at Fresno, participated in with enthusiasm, The 
music furnished at these meetings is always a 
feature. An interesting event was that of Mon- 
day evening, when a cast composed of members 
of the High School faculty of Fresno High 
School, presented for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Association, the Trial Scene from 
the “Merchant of Venice.” This was much more 
than an amateur performance. The costumes, 
the stage setting, and the acting throughout 
were of a high order. The performance was 
under the direction of Mr. Leo Cooper, who 
played the part of Shylock. Captain Delbert 
3runton, principal of the High School, imper- 
sonated Antonio. Among those who during the 
meeting contributed to the musical programs 
were: Mr. Earl Towner, Mrs. Earl Towner, Miss 
Inez Coffin, Mrs. John J. Alexander, Mrs. Marie 
Partridge Price, Charles Frisbee, Mrs. R. G. 
tetallick, and other prominent musicians. 
Of speakers from outside the Section, there 


general sessions 
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were: Dr. R. B. von Klein Smid, president 
versity of Southern California; Harvey |, pp), 
University of California; Dr. E. D. Adams, stay. 
ford University; Dr. Tully C. Knoles, presigan: 
University of the Pacific. Other speakers jo. 
fore the general sessions were: President (lap. 
ence W. Edwards; Supt. William 


John 
of Fresno; Arthur B. Clark, Stanford 





sity; Miss Winifred Van Hagan; Dr. F y 

Thomas; P. F. Valentine, Fresno State Teagp. \ 

ers’ College; Arthur H. Chamberlain. . —sh 
There were a large number of section meer. ports 

ings, well attended, and productive, throye 

the papers and discussions, of most excellen: 


results. These included sections on Physi 
ucation, Kindergarten, Agriculture, Elementa 
Arithmetic, Art, High School Girls’ Advisors 





Citizenship and Naturalization, Library, fo,. may 
eig Languages, Home Economics, Manual f 
Training, Parent-Teacher Associations, English mus 


(Secondary), Elementary Reading, Music, Pep. 
manship, Continuation and Part-Time Classes 
Social Sciences (History), Fresno County Prin- ng 


cipals, Mathematics (High School), Natura s 
Sciences. The Elementary Department was p: t 
sided over by Mr. Fred L. Summer of Ck 


the Secondary Department by Mr. Robt. 
of Madera. 

The Section elected as President for the next bes 
year, Mr. Robert J. Teall, Principal of the Hig 
School at Madera, and, as members of the ¢ 
cil of Education, Mr. E. W. Lindsay, Fres; 
and Miss Winifred Wear, Chowchilla. Mr. James 
A. McGuffin continues to serve as Secretary 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


ITEMS OF PUBLIC _ INTEREST 4 
FROM PROCEEDINGS STATE b 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


HE regular meeting of the State Board 
Education occurred March 27th-April 
and a joint meeting with a committee of count 
and city superintendents at the same time. On 
April 3-4, there was a joint session wit } 
Presidents of the State Teachers’ Colleges 
From the proceedings of these several confer- 
ences extracts are here summarized in the acts 
of the Board. - 

Until some provision can be made to furnisi 
geography texts for the intermediate elemen- 
tary grades, the Advanced text, Parts | and Il 
may be used in either grades seven and eight 
or six and seven. The Legislature will be asked 
to enact a law to set aside to the 
book fund an amount computed at 
pupil for each year. 

It is expected that the course of siiudy 
preparation for the elementary schools 
sented and critically discussed in the 
courses for teachers. 

Concerning long-term teacher-credentias 
the following were adopted: for junior high 
school, a course in the principles underlying the 
junior high school; for long term elementary , 
credential, a course in the principles of elemen- 
tary education, and for high school teaching, 

a course in the principles of secondary educa- 
tion. 


IT surl 








State text- 


$1.00 per 


- 


estab- 


With seven institutions in the State 
lished for the training of elementary teachers 
(Continued on Page 359) 
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TEACHERAGES 

Editor: 
recent legal decision that public funds 
used to provide teacherages in out- 
f way districts suggests that some other 
ist be found to remedy an unbearable condi- 

In certain places half the the teacher's 
won if he can find a suitable board- 
ace. Fortunate if he can have a home of 
most rural districts he must board 
only a human being with common 
must have pleasant, comfortable 
with opportunity for relaxation, 
nd uninterrupted work if he is to dohis 
iching. Maybe the thing to do is to keep 
list of good and bad stopping places to 
nd on to one’s successors. 


WALTER O. FROST. 


FEAR OF STRONG MEN 


Editor: 
mit me to congratulate you on the two 
you made in the current 


not be 


ttieS are 


s own. In 
ts. He 


ndings 


b> 


tt 


eyes issue of 
Sierra: 
rhat history is net a memoriter study; 
2, That the 


abundant 


need of 
more 


crying 
and 


is 
scholarship. 


our schools 
accurate 
[ wish you had seen your way clear to also 
many Principals and Superinten- 
lo not want men in their respective facul- 
) are above a certain ability. Many Sup- 
tendents and Principals have a_ profes- 
of the “strong” man. The writer 
such in many corners of Cali- 


State Too 


fear 
ndicate 


we need much larger administrative 
and teaching appointments, men of 
vision or who have less personal bias. 
Just now, the most certain, the most sure way 
getting a desirable position is for a 
”" man to show his strength. ’Tis a pity, 
but such is the fact. 
W. J. ALEXANDER, 
Truckee, California. 


THE RETIREMENT SALARY LAW 
To the Editor: 


Retirement Salary Law! I am no friend 
us law, and take pleasure in giving it a 


not 


box on the ears. “To him that hath shall be 
S1v and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away that which he hath.” Such is the 


proy 


vision of the teachers retirement salary law. 
Justice! Gird on thy armor. 
E. E. L. ROBINSON. 


Oh 





| 


s column there will appear from month to month, brief notes or queries from readers 
yt, pertinent, helpful, personal expressions upon local, or State educational affairs. 
welcomed.) 


Re- 
IN MEMORIAM 
To the Editor: 
With the passing of Miss Clara Midealf of 


Glendale, California, March 4, 1922, educational 
circles in Southern California have lost a loyal 
friend and co-worker. 

As a member of the Council of Education, 
she carried with her the confidence of her 
munity. 

Twice president of the Glendale City Teach- 
ers’ Club, she filled her office lovingly, progres- 
sively and efficiently. 

Miss Midcalf ably represented the local club 
at the N. E. A. convention of 1920 in Salt Lake 
City. 

Her personality extended its beneficient in- 
fluence through many channels, in civic, social, 
educational and religious life of her city. 

The memory of her type of womanhood, 


com- 


ex- 
pressed in high ideals and in loving service, 
will indeed be an inspiration to all who knew 
her. 


LORRAINE MITCHELL. 


SAN DIEGO WAR MEMORIAL 


My Dear Editor: 
I hate to be writing letters to the “News” 
so frequently, but, occasions seem to demand 


that someone “speak up,” and since no one else 
down here in San Diego does so, I shall have 
to bear the burden alone till anothr arises to 
help! 

I’m now troubled—as a loyal San Diegan, 
proud of our city’s accomplishments and per- 
formances—over your editorial on page 177 of 


the April “News,” entitled “Soldier Memorials.” 
For, Greenwich, Connecticut, is given praise— 
and we would not detract from it, either—for 
“erecting a War Memorial High School,’ when 
away last September San Diego christened its 
first Junior High School as the “Memorial High 
School,” and we never had any 
mendation for it. Not that we 
if the action of such naming 
mended, we of San Diego would like at least 
the remainder of our State to know that we 
were alive to the noble and patriotic sentiment 
of thus memorializing the services of “our 
boys” “who gave their lives that the Nation 
might live,’ even previous in time to that of 
exalted Greenwich. 


word of com- 
wanted it; but, 
is to be com- 


It might be of interest to you to know that 
our second Junior High School has been 
the illustrious name of “Theodore 
Junior High School. Its corner-stone 
laid Saturday, April 29th, under 
sonic dedicatory auspices. 


given 
Roosevelt” 
will be 
august Ma- 


PETE W. 


ROSS. 
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The Rural Community—By Llewellyn Mac- 
Gregor. The Macmillan Company. Pages, 
239. 


With allof the aroused interest during recent 
years in the country life movement, the rural 
life is little known, by its population and little 
appreciated and less by the city. With the many 
modern conveniences—more frequent mails, tele- 
phone communication, better roads and nearer 


markets, the unequal privileges between city 
and country are much lessened; but except in 
a few favored regions, the yet sparce and ten- 


ant population, a more or less 
tional life, efficient 

teachers and preachers, far 
and amusements for 
the country seems to city 


isolated institu- 
schools, migratory 
less sanitary care 
either young or old, 
dwellers uninviting. 
But there are compensations; there is far less 
than in populous centers, peril to life and prop- 
erty, fewer evil influences about youth, the 
chance for a soundly personal, as contrasted 
with inevitable conventionality, freedom 
from competitive details of occupation, and an 
initiative that escapes the feeling of dependence 


less 


few 


city’s 


upon others. All this will be found brought 
out in this book by Mr. MacGregor. It 
contains more apt illustrations of fine citizen- 
ship possibilities than have many books on 


Civics; its characterizations of neighborhood 
institutions are intimate and sympathetic; its 
educational conception for the most isolated, as 
well as suburban community, is practical but 
The picturing of the two units 
country) is done with an artist’s 
chapter on how to know the rural 
entitled, “The Survey and its 
Adaption to the Rural Community” is excellent. 
Ending each chapter are questions, many of 
which are real problems and involve investiga- 
tions. The bibliographies have been critically 
selected. Altogether, it should be found a use- 
ful guide in reading or study clubs among rural 
teachers and parents, not forgetting school trus- 
tees and civic organizations; and a source of 
material for teachers’ meetings and institutes. 


stimulating. 
(city and 
touch. A 

neighborhood, 


The Earth and Its Life—By A. Waddingham 
Seers. The World Book Company. Pages, 
208. 


The teaching of Science in the pre-collegiate 
schools of fifty years ago was meager com- 
pared with the undertakings of today. The sub- 
ject was neither so comprehensive nor so spe- 
cialized. Students got a good deal of more or 
less crude knowledge of the several sciences, 
but little enough about any one. It was taught 
from the textbook, mainly, not in the labora- 
tory. Laboratories were for the almost exclu- 
sive use of the college. The method was didac- 
tic and more or less formal. Each student was 
expected to get a survey of most, if not all, 
of the eight sciences then current. There was 
a text in each that might be completed in a 
term of twelve weeks. In some of them there 
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Cer % 
care , teas 
were experiments, performed for the most Dart 
by the instructor—rarely by the students 
material as it was thought could be arrano 
for such elementary uses was scanty; and} 
present-day scientist or science 
schools, it would be regarded as _ superfic 
scrappy, unscientific. But to its credit, jt 
lovers of science and _ scientific studies 5 ngly 
opened the gate into a new wisdom of the geste 
world; of thing and force; of change and nat. its 
ural causation. It stimulated intelligence apoy form 
the world we live in and its interest Y 
nomena, It was an inviting field and developeg x 
critical observers in hundreds of young men 
and women. The doctrine of evolution, so fa g! 
as the public was concerned, was in its infane * 
but aroused among students of the sciences a find 
abounding interest. 

The general Science courses of today do no 


Syot 
Sur 





teacher in th 





cover the same field, nor meet the same pr. The 
sponse. They offer snatches of specialized s I 
ences, but no comprehensive 


view of natural | 
2ach in selected parts 
whole of which 


phenomena; too little of 
and no view of the 


parts. The course, as generally presented 
neither produces scientists nor men and wo- 
men of sympathetic understanding of world 


phenomena. All this is ventured, to introduce 
the book, “The Earth and Its Life,” whos 
telligent teaching should come near to doing 
for youth of a fore-shortened schoo! period 


i 
today what the non-laboratory but pictures 
science teaching did for youth in that day— 
a breath of vision and interest, a knowledg 
and comprehension of important changes in St) 
man’s environment and their causes, acquaint- 
ance with the elements of scientific thought and 
its explanations. The Earth as a 
Universe, land formation, the 
movements, 





part ol 

crust and its 8¢ 
the coming and evolution of tt 
as plants and animals, animal types, including 
man, periods in civilization,x—are all described 
in careful text and illustrated with nearly 1!) u 





pictures, maps, charts, ete. It is evidently writ- 
ten from full knowledge and yet suited for us 
in either junior or senior High Schools as 4 
unit of study for short-termers or as an in- 
troduction to further study of science. The con 
ception is admirable and the treatment stimu- 
lating. 





The Pupils’ Workbook in the Geography of Cal- 
ifornia—By Frederick A. Rice and William & 
Paden. Pages 80. Price 40 cents. 
Here is an exercise book on the 

method based on the geographical problems 

which Californian’s face. This is not only th 
second largest State in area but of many and 
unusually varied geographic features. In nat- 
ural resources and soil fertility and transpoer- 
tation facilities and world-trade interests and 
progressive institutions and a virile, 
looking population; with multiform 


projec 
pro} 


forward- 


manufac- 


turing industries, almost unlimited water for 
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wer and irrigation, and with a population 
ded by seven states only, six of them in 
ider East; California is rich in material 
+. geographical study and the use of projects, 
ee to pupils and of easy direction by 
the teacher. Rice and Paden have devised a ra- 
interesting teaching device. Fifty 
ups of information are given one or more 
wes each, with stimulating questions and 
roblen s; map forms to be filled in from col- 
information; tables, charts and graphs; 

5 estimates of products by states and 
py California counties; the distribution of rain- 
ind the variety of crops. It is an astonish- 
y comprehensive compend of the State’s 
9 craphie, economie and industrial features. 
mation given in compact and graphic 
kes unnecessary many reports for re- 
and their searching by the _ teacher. 
equally good has been issued on Cal- 
! resources and wealth to accompany geo- 
eraphieal study. It is a collection of information 
business man and the home would 

i worth while. One who once comes to know 

vant it at his elbow for ready use. 


mparative 


The Teaching of General 
nberry. 


Pre Pages, 


Science—By W. L. 

The University of Chicago 
169. Price $2.00. 

the separate sciences—physical, social 

hological, there is science; accurate 

knowledge of things and processes and 

d appropriate to its acquisition. On the 

hand there is needed by every one a fund 

tworthy knowledge of the diverse 

ena that constitute our environment, 

he other, the habit of using the same 

our daily behavior toward things 

ple and institutions. Our reactions to 

ke up a large part of life. The special 

have their own justification and sat- 

ilized needs; it may be for the techni- 

ses of economic intercourse or for 

d scholarship. But for the mass of peo- 

her is ealled for. Yet all need—the 

ind the worker, the directing head and 

S rrdinate, the law-maker and the citizen, 

e-provider and the home-maker, the 

etter and the spender—all need a 

| predilection for facts of significance and 

ilid interpretation, It has seemed strange 





t uninitiated among us that while there 
llent teachers of one or more parti- 
‘iences, there have been found few or 


ho could free themselves from the bias 

pecialty, and train youth in the scien- 
itude of mind through appeal to the 
ena of material processes. 


the text noted above lists 27 books all nom- 
na treating of general science, and all 
lin ten years. There is given a list of the 
“unit roups,” also, as found in important 
) / in all, ranging from thermometers to 
carriers of disease, which are said to 
ude “more than 50 per cent of the space in 
books.” The author adds a caution against 

reater uniformity . . . since freedom 
experimentation is essential to progress.” 
st would seem to be representative of 
is regarded as characteristic of “general 

the number of books including the 


The 
what 


Scienc 
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several topics varying from 10-18. Further, dis- 
tinguishing between a system of the Sciences 
and general scientific knowledge, says, “that 
the pupil ought eventually to obtain a grasp 
of their logical systems is not doubted by any 
one, but the real task is not that of organiz- 
ing for pupils one or two sciences. The task 
is to assist them to organize their entire ma- 
terial world in a logical fashion.” This state- 
ment introduces a wholesome conclusion: that 
the basis for the organization of science for 
the beginner “is to be found in the world of 
the pupil, not in that of the scientist or the 
teacher.” (1) Each principal unit of instruction 
begins with a real situation; and (2) no at- 
tempt is made to secure a representation of 
all fields of science, In the “Teaching of Gen- 
eral Science” Mr. Eikenberry has rendered a 
valuable service, primarily to teachers, but also 
in the interest of children and youth, if only the 
advice be taken. 


Historical Readings—By 
Joseph A. Haniphy. 
pany. Pages, 440. Price, $1.50. 

This is a sort of source-book in American 
history. The authors are editors and the story 
of fifteen somewhat distinct periods, crises 
or movements from early attempts at discovery 
on this continent down to the close of the 
World War, is told in the words of nearly 100 
authors, with more than fifty portraits. The 
extracts are taken, many of them, from the 
pen of those who took part in the event de- 
seribed. The general sequence of occurrences 
has not been disregarded and the authors speak 
with authority. It is a book that may be used 
as a reader in any post-elementary class; as 
an introduction to the social science studies, 
and would be found valuable as a reference for 
students of American history in either the 
junior or senior High Schools, or in the corre- 


Helen B. Bennett and 
tand McNally and Com- 


lation of history with English. It may well go 
into the home library and, in California’s 
County library should be an effective instru- 


ment in Americanizing both American born and 
foreign citizens or would-be citizens. It should 
be peculiarly suited to evening school classes. 


Boys of the Ages—By Laura Woolsey Lord 
Scales. Ginn and Company. Pages, 210. 
Price 72 cents. 

The sub-title, “Their Dreams and “Their 


Crafts,’ indicates the contents. The nine stories 
typify as many arts. The stories follow the Pro- 
methean ambition to make man the craftsman 
of the universe, to use his hands, to build 
houses, to domesticate the animals, to under- 
stand numbers and letters, to discover joy and 
beauty, and as Man the Artist, to create beauty. 
Life is pictured in many lands, the Egyptian 
builder, the Greek sculptor, the Roman soldier, 
the Saracen scholar, the Flemish weaver, the 
Italian painter, the English poet-adventurer, 
the French artist, the American silversmith. 
Each chapter is artistically illustrated by a half 
dozen or more pictures, portraits, art produc- 
tions, etc. It would be difficult to find a more 


fascinating book of stories than this tiny “Boys 
of the Ages” with their dreams and their crafts. 
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A school without a 


Victrola ~ 


REG. U S PAT OFF 


is an educational tragedy 











Victrola XXV 
The Standard 


School Instrument 


For further information and helpful material 
consult any dealer in Victor products or write 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Roth written and spoken English are receiv- 
t more attention in the schools; the 
tably so, the latter at 

few 


its beginning 
e are teachers, as yet, equipped 
training and oral expression. With 
wns speech is relatively ineffective. 
familiar and thoughtful use of 
d the convincing sentence, nor the 
the voice to purposed effects, is 
imong the educated, even. Yet mastery 
th may be acquired, and tempered and ex- 
speech be made habitual. It must be 
schools, and persistently followed 
ith children and youth are handicapped 
bad examples they most often hear— 
iquitously foul, only, but the lazy, 
ill-conditioned talking from habit, 
rom understanding. Add to this the 
ng of the voice, the slurring of sounds, 
ce of a stream, rather than a mean- 
of words,—and most of us tor- 
guage that is so important an in- 
for effective intercourse. 
imber of the Teachers’ Colleges and 
private schools, as well as the uni- 
the approaching summer 
rtised special courses On speech cor- 
vith elinics, and public speaking with 
ning, applied also to dramatic inter- 


n th 


upping, 
I 


sessions 


with play production and story-tell- 
There is a growing demand for teachers 


subjects and the courses offered will 
well patronized. Teachers may be 
furnish the standard of excellence 
rmal speech and the handling of the 
like many other ideals this has been 
ming to a head. Among the results 
should be an easy and pleasing 
vernacular. 


\t the recent State Convention of High School 
I eld in Pasadena were passed resolu- 
rable in form and constructive in pur- 

del presentation. It is regrettable 

does not permit of including them 


ent reasons the holding of State- 
ntions of student body presidents 
ries of high schools was condemned; 
-Sterling Bill was unanimously re- 
visual instruction endorsed and the 
rd of Education urged to provide a 
ec and motion picture exchange; that 
of State insurance of public property 
d; and that the repeal of the four- 
d for adoption of high school texts 
plished. A strong resolution was 
ing the Regents of the University to 
re adequately for those students who 
to prepare for a medical career, now much 
The State Teachers’ Colleges were 
report back to the principals of high 





schools the scholarship records of their former 
students. The work of the Poly- 
technic School at San Luis was com- 
mended. There was hearty commendation ex- 
pressed of the part-time education 
and an extension of the means of 
forcement urged. The junior high school was 
regarded as the “most effective institution for 
dealing with the adolescent and that from the 
seventh grade it be recognized as an organic 
part of the secondary school system in both 
name and financial support. The Convention re- 
affirmed its resolution of 1921 condemning the 
organization of secret fraternities in high 
schools and asked the appointment by Commis- 
sioner Olney of a committee to confer with uni- 


California 
Obispo 


provisions 
their en- 


versity authorities for their co-operation in 
an enforcement of the law prohibiting such 


membership. 


It is estimated that, by frequent changes of 


teachers and the “breaking in” of beginners, 


the schools of the country suffer a hundred 
million dollars’ loss annually. The average 
length of service of rural teachers in most 
states is less than three years; in cities, five 


A Victrola in 


the Schools; <2 
What DoesItMean? & 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room as 
definitely as the blackboard or the ink- 
well. 


HIS MASTERS VO'c 





The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, |Glay & Go. 


y, 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 


Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane and elsewhere. 
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Carpenter’s 


New Geographical Readers 


HIE publishers take pleasure in announcing CARPENTER’s New 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. These new books are brought down to 
date. They have been freely re-written and very largely re-illustrated 
by the author during his recent visits to the several continents. 


Carpenter’s new books are equipped as real textbooks. For neces- 
sary locational work each book contains a fine, double-page, colored 
map of the continent; and in addition colored political maps of the 
several countries, and many black-and-white route maps, which are 
essentially commercial maps of the highest value. Excellent teaching 
helps have been added in the form of problems, research questions, 
proposed journeys, use of tables of products, etc., all in relation to and 
comparison with the United States. 


Carpenter’s Around the World with the Children (Ready) 
(For Fourth Grade) 
Carpenter’s New North America (In Press) 
(For Fifth Grade) 
Carpenter’s New South America (Ready) 
(For Fifth Grade) 
Carpenter’s New Europe (Ready) 
(For Sixth Grade) 
Carpenter’s New Asia (In Press) 
(For Sixth Grade) 


The California State Board of Education has recommended the 
use of geographical readers in middle grades, instead of any First 
Book in geography. In carrying out this recommendation of the State 
Board, these new Carpenter books will be found most serviceable. 


Further information concerning these books will be gladly 
sent to any teacher or superintendent. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
I2I Second Street, San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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h schools, longer, perhaps. To this 
ied the shifting of teachers from one 
another. This is considerable, es- 
rapidly-growing populations. Cali- 
rs less, possibly, than most others, 
here the turn-over is both a detri- 
teaching and an increased cost to 
if to this condition there be joined 
ted school exercises that entail the 
of ten to fifteen per cent of re- 
ng pupils, it will be seen that both 
ly and economically, the schools in 
ppointed systems, even, are far from 
efficiency. One western state, with 
ly 350,000 pupils and 14,000 teach- 
tes the total money loss at not less 
cent. What is it in California? 





(Continued from Page 352) 
other obvious reasons, the Board an- 
hat it will no longer accredit any in- 
which is not publicly supported and 
controlled; and further, that for kin- 
certification, only such institutions 


iceredited as maintain faculties, courses 


pment in all respects equivalent to 
ntained in the State Colleges. 


tisements and call for bids were author- 


xts (mot more than two volumes) in 
and in civies; to be filed not later 
tember 1, 1922. 
out the provisions of the Legisla- 
21, constituting Teachers’ Colleges, 
Board specifies for the degree of 
of Arts, 42 units of required work— 
social and biological and physical 
iinglish and physical education; and 
lower division electives from 20 
units of prescribed upper division 
with 43 units of general electives— 
128 units. Matriculation requirements 
ites entering the degree courses in 
Colleges are made identical with 
the University of California. 
been taken to organize a course of 
ally suited to the junior high school. 
ommissioner Olney’s direction a com- 
University and High School teachers 
ite the approved list of High School 
in history “with reference to his- 
ors of fact and wrong interpreta- 


ng High School certification the State 
raised the requirement of profes- 
lits in education courses from 15 to 


ILL C. WOOD, Executive Secretary. 


and Company announce for early pub- 


the fall a Song Primer by Mrs. L. V. 
rector of Music in Education at Mills 
for the first time in the history of 
sic books the little tots are to be 
his Song Primer beautiful songs ac- 
by Colored Illustrations. The illus- 
re made under the direction of Mrs. 
the talented Los Angeles artist, 
irewsbury. The Song Primer does not 
“ate any particular method, therefore 
sed advantageously in a supplementary 
h any course. 





Two New 
Spanish Books 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTEL- 
LANO. By Maria Solano, Boston Nor- 
mal School. 


A beginning book for junior high school 
or regular high school, carefully graded 
in text, and providing varied and color- 
ful reading matter and an ample every- 
day vocabulary. Illustrated. 


EN ESPANA. By Guillermo Rivera, Har- 
vard University, and Henry G. Doyle, 
George Washington University. 


A reader for pupils who have mastered 
the elements of the language, present- 
ing in current, idiomatic Spanish and 
from a fresh viewpoint a large amount of 
informative reading material. Illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia 
University 


Book I--Peoples and Countries - $1.36 
For Grades 4, 5, and 6} 


Geography and Geographical 
Reader Combined 


Book Il--Regions and Trade. $1.72 


Ready June 
For Grades 7 and 8and — 
Junior High 





The John C. Winston Company 


571 Market St. San Francisco 
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“Myself and Others” 


Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems 


This new and vital textbook combines civics, sociology and eco- 
nomics. It is written in a forceful style that stimulates the interest of 
first year high school pupils. It teaches the functioning of group life in 
family, school, church and local community, considers vital problems 
of community welfare, discusses aspects of business and industrial 
society and explains the governmental organization of town, city, 
state and nation and the part played by political parties. The book 
makes clear that intelligent team work is necessary in a democracy. 
It instills into the pupil’s mind the knowledge requisite for efficient 
citizenship and inspires him to do his part. ‘‘Community Life and Civic 
Problems” has an abundance of concrete human material. It stresses 
the functioning of institutions and their close relation to the pupil’s 
own life rather than the dry details of their organization. It makes 
the community rather than the book the object of study. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Arithmetics with 


Business Atmosphere 


Rational Arithmetic, by George P. Lord. A short intensive course 
for private schools or for the more advanced classes in high 
schools. Topical method. 271 pages, list price $1.00. 

Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, by John H. Walsh. A longer and 
more complete business course especially adapted to first and 
second year high school classes. An arithmetic in story form. 
512 pages, list price $1.40. 

Applied Business Calculation, by C. E. Birch. A series of drills 
and tests covering the fundamental principles of arithmetic and 
their application to business problems; in pad form convenient 
for classroom use. 193 pages, list price 40 cents. 


Approved by California State Board of Education 


The Greg¢ Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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DECISION OF ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


State of California 
CE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 
San Francisco, March 24, 1922. 
W ood, 
lent of Publie Instruction, 
California. 


\ve vour communication asking different 
I concerning the construction of 
of the Political Code, as amended 
| session of the Legislature. You 


st Is it the duty of a school board to 
permanent teacher one who had, 
of the said 1921 amendment be- 
fective, taught two years in such a 
rict as to meet all the requirements 
on fifth of said section 1609? 
you that this question should be an- 
the affirmative. 
Second You ask whether in such a case as 
deseribed, the school board should wait 
dditional two years, that is for two 
er the amendment became effective. 
advised that this question should be 
in the negative. 
rd A teacher will have been employed 
full school years at the time of the 
her school on June 2, 1922. At that 
of her teaching under the terms of 
for two years’ employment will have 
hed. The contract, however, was dated 
20, so that measuring the contract as 
that date the two years that it would have 
suld be until July 1, 1922. You ask 
the school board may dismiss this 
teacher by notice given on or before June 10, 
1922. I understand the notice is given after 


1 


Sul ion fifth (dad) authorizes school boards 
as probationary teachers those per- 
sons employed as teachers for the school year 
nd wv have not been classified as perman- 
rs as thereinafter provided, such clas- 
sificat to be made at the time of employ- 
thereafter in the month of July of 
sel l year. 
i} on fifth (i) authorizes school boards 
probationary teachers during the 
rs for cause only, as in the case of 
teachers “except that on or before 
y of June in any year the governing 
give notice in writing to a proba- 
nary teacher that his services will not be 
requir for the ensuing year.” 
Su ion fifth (e) authorizes the school 
ird t assify as permanent teachers all per- 
hall have been successfully employed 
rs by the district for two consecu- 
years at the time of classification. 
er provided that “such classification 
S made at the end of the two years of 
n employment.” 
pinion the language last above quoted 
he classification of such a teacher as 
uh lescribed at the end of the said two 





Live Geography Material 


For the Grades 


Child Life in Many Lands. Gr. Pr. 
Perdue-LaVictoire 

Eskimo Stories. Smith.......... 2-3 .75 

Sunbonnet Babies in Hol- 


land. Grover ... ee .80 
Holland Stories. Smith.......2-3 .80 
Weavers and Other Work- 

Is BUMMER ; concsitiacknunecintinan 2°03 .70 
The Four Wonders. Shillig 2-3 90 
Sunbonnet Babies in Italy. 

MU Cho aie .85 
Geography for Beginners. 

PERN  siskcsciedcnensctespicucen 3-4 .90 
Child Life in Other Lands. 

MN a 3-4 85 
The Overall Boys in Switz- 

ertand. Grover ................. 3-4 85 
anama and Its ridge of 

TO EG. RO UIBOD | eeceacsciienonsesiines 1-5 .90 
The Story of Chicago. Hall.4-5 .90 
Lucita: A Child’s Story of 

Old Mexico. Gaines............5-6 .80 
Asia: A Geography Reader. 

RR CTACMINOR COTE. vcinice cisenesacineneds 6-7 1.25 
South America: A Geogra- 

phy Reader. Bowman.......6-7 1.25 
The Story of Foods. Cris- 

I a aah 7-8 1.60 
The Story of Cotton. 

Sa i ee ak oa 7-3 1.00 
The Story of Corn. Brooks..7-8 1.00 
Illustrated in Colors and inek& and 

White. 
: & 
Rand MS Nally Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


GLORIOUS FREEDOM! 
When the last examination paper 
is graded, and the last book is put 
away—wend your way to the blue 
Pacific and treat your- -_ 


self to the glorious (wy 
freedom of a sea voy- / 4% 
age on one of these 
luxurious steamships: 


Finest and Fastest 
Between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


YALEa®” HARV ARD 


There's no better antidote for chalk 
dust. Dancing, radiophone programs 
and other pastimes. Unequalled meals 
and staterooms. Summer excursion 
fares now in effect. Any railroad ticket 
office will route you via these ships. 


Detailed information at any of our of- 
fices. 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


R. V. Crowder, G. P. A. 
685 Market St., San Francisco 
R. F. Cullen, D. P. A. 

517 S. Spring St., 

Los Angeles 
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What Will Be the Future of the 
Junior High School? 


Will it become a mere administrative device or a significant 
educational adjustment? Will it be permanent or is it a passing 
fad? Experience will give the answer. 


“THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IDEA” 


by Joseph K. Van Denburg is a comprehensive exposition of the 


junior high school based upon the author’s first hand experience 


in the Speyer Experimental Junior High School in New York 
City. 


Sent on receipt of $1.50 


Henry Holt and Company 


571 Market Street 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


cordially invites you and your friends to call and 
inspect their exhibit of recent and standard publi- 
cations in educational lines at Wheeler Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, during 
the Summer Session of 1922. Our representatives 
will be in attendance and will be pleased to give 
you any information possible regarding our books. 


You are also welcome at any time at our permanent 
address in San Francisco, 


609 . Mission . Street 


For important announcement, see inside back cover page. 
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wwe teaching service, which service ended 
With reference to the third question 
ask whether the school board can re- 
s teacher after an interval of a few 

vs without giving her the status of a per- 

a cher. 
jinion it is the duty of the school 

rd t e to this teacher the status to which 
« entitled, that is, the status of a perman- 
I am of course assuming in all of 
that the teaching service has been 
and that the terms of the amend- 

21 have been met. 
you ask whether there is any author- 
ol board to require a teacher who 
lassified as a permanent teacher to 
summer course at one of the State 
jllewes, and to dismiss the teacher 
provisions of subdivision fifth (j) of 
, of the Political Code, if this teacher 
tuke such a summer course at one of 

s teachers’ colleges. 
pinion there would be no authority in 
board to make any such require- 
reference to the continued teaching 

the teacher in question. 

Sixtl You state a case of a teacher as- 
a permanent teacher of a fifth grade 
ry of $1800 per annum. You ask 
school board may assign this teacher 

rd or lower grade without reducing 
You also ask whether the school 
eht permit the teacher to remain with 
same grade but reduce her salary at the 

year to $1500 per annum. 
| The Supreme Court of this State in the case 
f Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 

1: 1 in: 


dv. Board of Education, 107 Cal., 92, 
at under the sections of our school 
then in effect a teacher was protected 
| against dismissal without cause and it was il- 
f t ssign a teacher to a lower grade with 
salary. It would seem to me so long 
iry is not reduced that there would 
! jection to assigning the teacher to a 
v le. My understanding is that in some 
teacher of the lowest grade in the 
primary school receives a higher salary than 
teacl ' higher grades. It would appear then 
real test should be the salary received 
ian the grade that is taught. The 
our educational system is that the 
all grades in the public schools is 
importance as part of the comprehen- 
sive | of our school system. 
whether the school board would be 
autt ed at the end of a school year to re- 
d t salary from say $1800 to $1500 of a 
vithout changing her grade. 
L a e that at the end of each year the 
i thorities have the right to fix salaries 
erades, That is, I do not understand 
a salary is fixed for a given grade 
school district that thereafter for 
he same salary must be paid. Salaries 
ised or lowered as circumstances and 
‘esources vary. So long then as any 
fixed at the end of a year and for 


91.4 per cent of the court reporters of the 
country write Pitmanie shorthand. See 
Official Report of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association for 1921. 

Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, 
won the World’s Championship contest 
three times in succession, and in 1913 
made a record in these contests of 98.3 
per cent, which has never been equalled. 
Mr. Behrin in 1920 made the two most 
remarkable shorthand records ever 
made. He wrote for five minutes at 240 
words a minute with only one error, and 
for five minutes at 280 words a minute 
with only three errors. These are World’s 
Records and have never been approached. 

Fourteen out of sixteen International 
Speed Contests have been won by Pit- 
man writers. No Pitman writer was ever 
trained for these contests. 

93 per cent of the New York City day and 
evening high schools teach the Isaac 
Pitman system of shorthand. This sys- 
tem is taught in more than two hundred 
public, private and parochial schools in 
New York City. 

Study the system that leads in every 
phase of industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional activity. Ask for Isaac Pitman 
shorthand. 

Send for particulars of a Free Corres- 

pondence Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS,NewYorkCity,2 W.45th St. 


SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 


Collane 
Fine ce Elastic. 


Counting House 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 


School 
Fine Point—Semi-elastiec action. 


Intermediate 
Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 
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. sg peas 


Catalog | | EQUIPMENT ADVICE 
HOADLEY 


sparatus for 
of Physics” (Text) 
and Jac > +} . pol 
>hysical atoty. Hand Bock Recommendations ten 7 
akc 1) 3 lay d 
eee to meet text requirements «ai 
x minimum lists for various sized 
classes in most of the commonl 


used texts and manuals. 





eee W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC come ANY i AVAILABLE NOW 
through 


C. F. Weber and Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Other Catalo 08s 


Agricultural Apparatus and Sup- Physics and Chemistry Labora- 
plies, including students’ mater- tory Apparatus and Supplies. A 
ial, lantern slides, etc. 196 pages. complete encyclopedia of school 
Biological Apparatus and Sup- and laboratory equipment. 354 
plies, Biology Lantern Slides, pages. 

Projection Apparatus, etc. 64 DC. Special Electric Meter and Gal- 
pages. vanometer Catalog. 16 pages. 


Write for Catalog, giving your Official Position 


C. F. WEBER AND COMPANY 
985 Market Street 222 S. Los Angeles Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
LG 


A Sign of Quality A Sign of Quality A Mark of Service Service 


ELC 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 
1516 Orleans Street Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 


year is uniform throughout a 
rict, And is the same for a given 
eh school in the district, it would 


such salary might therefore be so 
Very truly 
U. S. WEBB, 

By (Signed) 


yours, 
Attorney-General. 
FRANK ENGLISH. 
adopted at regional 
on State suggestive 
McNaught 
Francisco, 


conference, 
course of 


Resolutions 
( missioner presiding. 
San May 3, 1922. 
‘ESOLVED: 
State of California, inasmuch as it 
es a considerable part of the funds for 
ort, is entitled to set up standards 
ement for results; 
State Board of Education 
ied for having taken the 
r a suggestive course of study for ele- 
chools that will establish such stan- 
rds. by having employed experts and by hold- 
regional conferences for consultation and 
of the problems involved; 
hat it is desirable to expound the 
basis upon which a course 
must be organized: 
the program of the State Board should 
and of such a nature as to establish 
course or “standardized’’ course for 
lementary schools, rural or urban; 
That suggestions for use in urban schools 
velcome, but that, since the most press- 
ing need for this work exists among the rural 
State Board should emphasize the 
yn of a suggestive minimum course of 
rural schools and suggestive pro- 
with time allotments for such schools. 


classroom 
is to be 
leadership in 


philoso- 


of study of 
any kind 


astic 


schools, the 
preparati¢ 
study for 


grams 
Committee on Resolutions, 
W. H. HANLON, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 4&4, 
1912, 

Of Sierra Educational News, published 
ly at San Francisco, California, for April 





California, County of San Fran- 


Before me, a Court Commissioner, in 

ind county aforesaid, personally ap- 
\rthur H. Chamberlain, who, having 

sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that he is the managing editor of the 
icational News, and that the follow- 
the best of his knowledge and belief, 
itement 


and for 


a of the ownership, manage- 
lent nd if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
ee wh in the above caption, required by the 
Act ¢ 


sust 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 


Posta ‘ws and Regulations, printed on the 
reve this form, to wit: 

} 1 

i it the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher 


litor, managing 
are: 


editor, and business 


IERRA EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 365 
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Qe Trt Bg * Experts=Results 
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it , 4 ee 
i Reema aa 


| 902 ofa 
|| Stage. 
| Eauipment 


| on the coast 
is from the 


| 
| Edwin Flag4 
| 
| 
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Studios 





Design, Construct and Install Modern 
Unit Scenery, Fabric and Velour Cur- 
tains, Properties and Lighting Effects. 
Also Maintain a Helpful Service Gratis. 
Drops or Complete Productions for Rent. 


STUDIOS: 
1638-40 


LONG BEACH AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 


1873-83 
MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


antilever 
Shoe 


Play golf or tennis, dance, 
or do calisthenics if you 
wish, but don’t offset the 
beneficial effects of such 
exercise by wearing shoes 
with stiff, unyielding arches 
when you are walking, 
standing or working. In 
Cantilevers you will find 
supreme comfort, support 
that permits helpful foot 
exercise with every step, 
low heels wedged to make 
you walk correctly, nat- 
ural lines and room for 
the toes. These special features have not 
taken away from the trim appearance of 
Cantilevers. They are finely made of 
splendid materials and are reasonably 
priced. 


for fien 
li othen 





Expert Fitting Always 


+ 
Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 
ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Areade Floor San Francisco 
Stores in Oakland and Los Angeles 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Booklet 
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| The Story of 
COFFEE and TE; 


Extract Fy 
First Chapt 


Wworie the e 


h Istory 
coffee is somew 



















{ @ity yaio® 


Vato aee isa > 
\ CORFEE | \ | \e” 


\ TR a oF ‘ 
a) is indebted to Afric 

a ; coffee. Although 
is Pa amy article did not come 


to use asa beverage 


obscure, the consens 
opinion is that thew 









til about the fiftee 
century, it is supp 
to have been introd 
from that country 
Arabia previous to 
year goo A.D. Al 
the year 1650 ¢ 
first appeared in 4 
land.---During the 


one hundred years the growing of coffee spread into all parts of the tropical w 
as shown upon the map on page four. 


READ THE COMPLETE AND INTERESTING STORY OF COFFEE, < 
TEA. IT WILL BE OF MATERIAL AID TO ANY TEACHER DEM 
ING INFORMATION UPON THE SUBJECT. CONTAINS COFI 
RECIPES. Sent gratis to any educator. 100 


Hills Bros. 


172 Fremont St., San Francisco 
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California Teachers’ Association, 
, San Francisco, Cal. 
thur H. Chamberlain, San Fran- 


Editor—Arthur H. Chamberlain, 


¢ o, Cal. 
Bus Managers—None . 
f 8 the owners are: (Give names and 


individual owners, or, if a corpor- 
its name and the names and ad- 
ckholders owning or holding 1 per 
of the total amount of stock.) 
Teachers’ Association, Incorpor- 
v lders holding 1 per cent 
f tot nount of stock. 
| Chamberlain, Secretary, San 


of more 
Fran- 


President, Oakland, Cal. 
known bondholders, mortgagees, 
curity holders owning or holding 
of total amount of bonds, 
securities are: (If there 


d \[ Coz: 


or more 
y I other 
! state.) 


e two paragraphs next above, giv- 

7 mes of the owners, stockholders, and 
lders, if any, contain not only the 
cholders and security holders as they 
the books of the company, but also, 
where the stockholder or security 
ears upon the books of the company 


or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the person or corporation for whom 
; is acting, is given; also that the 
Z paragraphs contain statements em- 
4 int’s full knowledge and belief as 
to th circumstances and conditions under 
stockholders and security holders who do 
upon the books of the company as 
old stock and securities in a capac- 
than that of a bona fide owner; and 
nt has no reason to believe that any 
, r person, association, or corporation has 
t direct or indirect in the said stock, 
q bonds ther securities than as so stated by 
the average number of copies of 
9 of this publication sold or distrib- 
i sh the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subs during the six months preceding 
1iown above is:—(This information is 
rom daily publications only.) 
y ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


to and subscribed before me this 24th 
larch, 1922. 

L. C. MURASKY. 
‘ommissioner of the City and County 
d neiseo, State of California. 
a ‘My ¢ ssion expires—No limit.) 





The Commonwealth Fund has recently given 
1,9 be used by Professor Frank N. Free- 
hicago University, to make a _ sys- 
tudy of the educational value of vis- 
s, films, lantern slides, ete., as sub- 

books, lectures, maps and charts. 


$ 


Seanthing New 
Under The Sun 


State geography supplements have always 
been of questionable value. Ordinarily they are 
a mere compilation of facts either to be mem- 
orized by the pupil or indifferently read. More- 
over, there will forever be a disagreement as 
to the place where they should appear. Some 
want them in the sixth-grade books, some in 
the eighth-grade books, some separate, and a 
very great many would like to skip entirely 
the intensive study of the home state geogra- 
phy. At the best, these old-time supplements 
were more or less formal and offered little in- 
spiration to enter into a real study of the state. 

And now come Ginn and Company with a 
brand new scheme that ought, not only to dig- 
nify and standardize the study of the state 
geography, but through the methods employed 
give impetus to a more rational study of gen- 
eral geography, for the teacher will learn a 
lot about teaching in using this material. 

THE PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN GEOGRA- 
PHY, by Frederick A. Rice—Ginn and Com- 
pany’s representative in Northern California, 
and Wm. G. Paden—Principal of the Lincoln 
School, Alameda, is the book which sets forth 
this scheme of study. It is unique. The out- 
standing feature is the utilization of the prob- 
lem method in the study of the resources, ac- 
tivities, and advantages of the state. Opposite 
the problem lesson pages, are black and white 
outline work-maps of the state, on which the 
pupil records the results of his investigations; 
or there are pages with graphs to be completed, 
blanks to be filled, drawings to be made, etc. 

This booklet is about eight by ten inches, 
has a flexible cover, and contains about sev- 
enty-five pages of these problem studies. These 
cover all the essential topics of state geogra- 
phy. In addition to the abundant work-maps 
there are a full-page colored map of California 
showing the natural regions and a full-page 
map showing the Trade Routes of the Pacific 
Ocean, a rainfall map of the state, and a map 
showing the distribution of population. The 
ordinary. statistical material based upon the 
1920 census is also given. The list price is 
only forty cents, subject to a discount of 
twenty per cent to schools and libraries. 
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Standardize on 
‘‘Blue Bond’’ 


By standardizing on “Blue Bond” you are assured of over fifteen years 
of standard quality. 


“Blue Bond” is made from a light blue tinted writing paper with a hard 
smooth surface—the blue tint relieves eye strain—the hard smooth surface 
makes it easy to write upon. 


“Blue Bond” quality should be specified on every School Contract call 
ing for Composition Books, Note Books, Spelling Blanks, Folder Paper, Mu- 
sic and Writing Books. Samples will be furnished upon request. 






Do S 
es Blue Bone 
3 QS 
OTE . Sasi BLANK 
B 0 0K ; - 25 worbs 
J FILLER Sa Nat 
MADE OF AZURE WRITING PAPER | No.1020M0 os 





Kindergarten 


Primary and Art Department is in charge of a teacher in these subjects 
who is here to assist other teachers in making up their lists, also to show the 
new ideas as they are published. 


A most complete stock of the Milton Bradley supplies are carried. This 
Department is located at our 723-725 South Hill Street Store. 


H.S. CROCKER Co,, INC. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS AND WELCH Co. DrvisIOoNn 
noMegE Jwo Stores in Los Fingeles aveies 


swesonsy FT 23-725 SOUTH HILL STREET | tins 


svnurs | 250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET | Our 


OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO SOAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
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The —— comes from the State office at 
To textbook publishers: Through 
the call for bids for textbooks in 
nsl ind hygiene, recently issued, asked 
r the sale or lease of the right to 
made no reference to bids for sup- 
pleted books. You are therefore in- 
t alternative bids for supplying com- 
as specified in the call for bids, 
B. Sacramento in carload lots will also 
ed. Very truly yours, 
WILL C. WOOD, 


Sa ime 


I KS, 


Secretary. 


1 new booklet issued by Hills Bros., whole- 
ers of coffee and tea, who have in past years 





jistributed a series of post cards and exhibits 
, coffee and tea, that were found to be of 
g value by many teachers, is most 

lete in its information, going into detail 
garding the growth and preparation of both 


irticles. The story of coffee commences with 
a condensed history of the berry and explain- 
although the facts are obscure, the 
opinion is that the world is in- 
lebted to Africa for coffee. Its development is 
utlined, and by means of a map, the large 
mount of territory devoted to coffee culture 
s illustrated. Other important facts are told 
nda subject not before covered is explained— 

propagation of the tree. The material for 
th the coffee and tea article was secured first 


ng, that 


ensus of 


hand by R. W. Hills, one of the two brothers, 
\. H. and R. W. Hills, who are founders of the 
firm of Hills Bros., and who have devoted a 


me to coffee study and research, spending 
years in coffee and tea producing coun- 
1 addition to these articles, a substantial 


of the book is devoted to coffee re- 
ipes originated by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, 
epared them for distribution by the Na- 


This article 
teachers of 


| Coffee Roasters’ Association. 

will 1 of particular interest to 
tic Seience. The announcement of the 
ippears in this issue and your atten- 
directed to their offer extended to all 


(about 1870) 
citizenship 
West. As 


It is claimed that 50 years ago 

established the first 
be found anywhere in the 

4 State, Cz was barely 20 


Si Francisco 


alffornia years old, 
nd had fewer residents than the city now has; 
t was already a cosmopolitan popula- 
the Golden Gate. The conviction was 

that the safety of the city demanded 

the foreign born and recent residents 
taught American ideals and American 

ls. Probably a larger proportion of the 
population of the city are alien born, 

r percentage without suffrage rights, 
rger number illiterate than in 1870. The 

felt for Americanization work. 
foreign-born residents, unable to 
in any language, can not escape 
and economic menace to any 
City such size. Schools for children and 
yout nay be ever-so-good, but an unintelli- 
sent terate adult class, barred by their illit- 
é ’m an understanding sense of the pre- 
val social and economic ideals of their 


again 

0,00u 

write 
social 
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SCHOOL 
SERIES 


BOOKS in this series are 
books you can depend on to 
give you service. 
attractive ; 


are 
with- 
with the 
best grade of white paper. 


They 
made to 
stand hard usage 


@ 


THE STATIONERS CORPORATION 


523 SOUTH SPRING STREET G88 LOS ANGELES + CALIFORNIA 


Zaner Method Writing 


C Somme hit 


meen ———— 


Beginning June 26, 1922 


A special course in Penmanship and Meth- 
ods for teachers and supervisors of writing 
and persons desiring to improve their hand- 
writing will be given in the San Francisco 
State Teachers College, Buchanan and Wal- 
ler Streets, San Francisco, California, under 
the direction of R. E. Wiatt, supervisor of 
Angeles Public Schools, 
Miss Marietta C. Ely, assistant supervisor 
of writing, Los Angeles Public Schools, and 
Miss Bertha Taylor of the Teachers College. 


writing in the Los 


This is an unusual penmanship opportunity. 
Write to us for further information. Make 
arrangements early. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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environ! 
ycation- 
and Wo 
withsta! 








* * neglect. 
U99. Agate Bearing Trip Scale on 
MeCarrT' 
’ Hawai 
time P! 
membe! 
with one-piece beam and integral knife ae 
edges. Immeasurably superior to scales forerun 
with built up beams. Specify this bal- Sa 
ance and insist on getting the most useful 
a ; the sc! 
modern, sensitive and durable trip al 
scale regardless of price. a long 
Chene} 
reader: 
remem 
charm 
known 
Franc! 
was ¢ 
Each (without support)... $9.00 berry 
till 1: 
SO, SI FE css 8.00 -* 
adit) 
out i 
— Wil 
thous: 
Specify your Laboratory Equipment and Supplies oe 
° Child 
from our entirely <P. 
‘ vice 
NEW NET PRICE CATALOG : 
Greg 
saile 
; - sum! 
Prices are consistently reduced. leadi 
adop 
—=" grea 
° He | 
Large stocks in Berkeley for a 


PHYSICS :: CHEMISTRY :: SCIENCE “ 


Come in and see the newest in science equipment. xa 
Free Service: Minimum Lists furnished for all Science Manuals. sch 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. se 


Berkeley, California 
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nt, is a dangerous element. Adult ed- 


environme 
yeation- systematic, persistent, for both men 
Ue : 
and women is a basic need. No city can long 


withstand the disintegration incident to its 


The death in the early summer of Marion 
McCarrell Scott in Honolulu is of more than 
Hawaiian interest. In the 60’s he was for a 
time principal of an Oakland school; later ‘a 
member of the State Board of Examiners, and 
for ten years, 1871-1881, organized and admin- 
istered the first normal school in Japan, the 
forerunner of the present Imperial system. 
From iss8 to 1919 he continued actively in ed- 
yeational work in Hawaii. He had a long and 
neeful career and left a shaping influence on 


the schools of three peoples. 


Another death deserves recording because of 
along service among the libraries. John Vance 
Cheney was primarily a poet, and among the 
readers of aesthetic literature will be mainly 
remembered for his half dozen volumes of 
charming poetry. But Mr, Cheney became first 
known to Californians as librarian of the San 
Francisco publie library, 1887-1894. At once he 
was called to the then recently founded New- 
berry Library of Chicago where he remained 
till 1909. Along with the heart of a poet in 
Mr. Cheney went a very practical executive 
ability that for twenty years worked itself 
out in a notably effective library management. 

William Hawley Smith, widely known to 
thousands of teachers in a country-wide ac- 
quaintance with his lectures and his books— 
notably his Evolution of Dodd and All the 
Children of All the People, died at his home 
in Peoria, Illinois, early in May. His was a ser- 
vice of educational evangelism among the 





schools 


Mr. John Robert Gregg, President of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, and Mrs. Gregg 
sailed for England April 25, to spend the 
summer in work and pleasure. Fifty of the 


leading business schools in Great Britain are 
adopting Gregg shorthand this year and the 
great demand for teachers has made it neces- 


sary for Mr. Gregg to help in training them. 
He has taken over to England certain teachers 


to assist him, among them Mr. Harold Smith of 
New York, the expert typist, and Mr. C. I. 
Brown of Chicago, a man unusually well 
equipped to teach methods of organization be- 
cause of the training he received under his 
uncle, Mr. G. W. Brown, the well beloved Nes- 
tor of Business Education in the Middle West, 
and later from Mr. Gregg, a superman in 
School administration and methods. The rapid 
Browt! of Gregg shorthand on the Continent 
* Europe, and the adoption of the Gregg pub- 
lieati ns in the schools of Great Britain and 
France, have made it necessary for Mr. Gregg 
to increase his official family abroad and give 
Several months each year of his own time to 
Supervision. There are two great chains of 
business schools in Great Britain—the DeBear 
School: comprising some thirty schools in Lon- 
don and the rest in the leading cities of Eng- 


aa Scotland, Wales and Ireland—and Clark’s 
, consisting of some twenty-two schools 


Olleges 








INK POWDERS 
ALL COLORS ALL GRADES 


NEW LOW PRICES NOW IN EFFECT 
Specifications solicited. 


SULLIVAN INK COMPANY 
124 E. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Cal. 
452 Flood Bidg., San Francisco 


(LLEGE MEN AND WOME 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 
masiiinemee in Morice. No elementary pe College 
uates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have our can- 





didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAD, 


U-F Odeon Bidz, St. Louis, Me 


Oral instruction often goes in one ear 
and out the other. Visual education goes 
in at both eyes and stays put. 


a 


Motion Picture Projectors are the sim- 
plest and most efficient for school use. 


Interesting literature on request. 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 
121-127 Golden Gate Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 





No. —one of the twelve 


312 most popular pens 


in the world. 
No. 312, the Judge’s Quill, is a 
fine pointed stub pen of gener- 
ous size, smooth in action and 
very durable. It is a favorite 
among those who like the bold 
stroke characteristic of a stub 
pen, combined with the elasti- 
city and smooth action of a 
long, medium-fine point. 



































Choose from the dealer’s dis- 
play case, order by number for 
safety’s sake, and buy by the 
box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Send 15c for samples of the 
twelve most popular pens 
in the little red box. 


Estortyook PENS 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


F. W. Wentworth & Company wish to 
announce the addition of a complete 
line of school furniture and desire to 
inform all school authorities of this 
new department. 


We are now in a position to supply all 
school equipment, including school 
desks, chairs, laboratory benches, etc. 
We have recently equipped some of 
the largest new high schools in the 





Say District. 











entworth 







=) |L_ 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU 
SCHOOL, LIBRARY, BANK AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


539 MARKET STREET, S. F. 





great statesman once said, 
Avs Health is the found- 

ation on whichreposes the hap- 
piness of the people and the power 
of the country. The care of Public 
Health is the first duty of a states- 
man.” 

Casmire Process for the reno- 
vation of school furniture is a long 
step towards the preservation of 
public health. 

Why hesitate? Hundreds of satis- 
fied customers are voicing their ap- 
proval—your desks are no worse 
than their’s. Wire the number of 
desks you have to do and leave the 
rest to us. Our products must make 
good or we will. 


NATIONAL 


WOOD RENOVATING 
COMPANY 


Oakland Los Angeles 





(COPY) 
Antioch Grammar Schools 
Antioch, Cal. 


February 10, 1922 
M. G. Reeves 
Western Sales Manager 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
Oakland, California 


My dear Mr. Reeves: 


The Casmire Process for reno- 
vating schcol desks is the best 
method. It is best for these reasons, 
not a complicated process, fast, and 
cheap. We used this process on 
four hundred and_ seventy-five 
desks this last summer and are 
more than pleased with the re 
sults. 


I will recommend the Casmire 


Process to any school board. Good 
clean furniture for school rooms 


means good health, with happy 


bright surroundings. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Roy R. Huffman 
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THE 


nd around London. These schools 

ed Gregg shorthand. Mr. Gregg 

- offices in London, and publishes his 

i S da monthly magazine, “The Gregg 
Magazine,” in England. 


cent election of Mark Keppel as presi- 


— 
* Council of Education of the C. T. A. 

ppy choice. Few educational men in 
he State are more widely, or better known, 
son Mr. Keppel. AS a school executive, as a 


standard-bearer of the State Teachers’ 

as a legislative adviser and as a 

: ore professional and civic organiza- 

| 5 } 1as won a deservedly high regard. 
as essful administration of C. T. A. inter- 


we under his leadership may be safely pre- 


(mong the art teachers in the public schools 
Fresno, Kings, Kern, Madera, Merced, Tulare, 
| Stanislaus counties has been formed The 
joaquin Valley Art Teachers’ Association, 
Miss Florence Gamble, Fresno County 
sor as president. The movement is sig- 
1 an aroused interest in fine art stu- 
fies that is encouraging. 


Y) 


California is an out-door State—On May 27th, 
s held on the grounds of the Analy 
School a notable track meet of 

from North Coast schools. There were 


presentatives from about fifty schools’ in 
Marin, Solano, Sonoma, Mendocino and 
Counties. The Sebastopol Chamber of 
and the Board of Education co- 


ed in the venture. They provided medals 

nners, pennants for important events, 
nda perpetual trophy cup for the school show- 
ng superiority. 


4 committee has been formed under the 
hip of Commissioner Olney to con- 
rovisional curriculum for the Junior 

Since this division of the system 

las been so recently set off, and since its or- 

iz varies so appreciably in different 
ystems, the task will be both a much needed 
t one. Associated with Mr. Olney are 
lents H. B. Wilson and Fred M. Hun- 


h School 


Miss Ella M. Godfrey of the Holden Book 
ver Springfield, Mass., is on the coast in 


t of her firm. Miss Godfrey has spent 
eks in Southern California visiting 
and city school systems as well 
BS libraries. She is now in the Bay Region. The 
1 n |] k Cover Co., is a thoroughly estab- 
well known to our readers. The use 
covers protects and prolongs the 
books. Those schools that use this 
are thoroughly satisfied as to the 
conon alue of the product. Miss Godfrey 
with great suggess. 


Motion picture films made for school use is 

] of the Ford Educational Library 
Henry Ford. The school films in the 
, are adapted for use in the teach- 


ng of tory, nature study, agriculture, hy- 
ty, civies, industrial and regional 
ogray ach film has been edited in ac- 


the modern methods of teaching, 
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STANLEY 
Tool Chests 





No. 88S “D” 


Instructors: Tell your boys 
who graduate this month, 
they can purchase Stanley 
Tools in Chests—the same 
tools with which they have 
been working during their 
school year. 

Assortment “D” (shown 
above) contains a complete 
set of wood-working tools 
that will give good service 
for many years to come. 
They are tools to make 
things with, of a quality and 
accuracy that manual train- 
ing graduates and skilled ar- 
tisans will take real pride in 
owning. 


Ask your hardware dealer to 
show you Stanley Tool Chest 
No. 888, Assortment “D.” 


LSTANLEY , 


SW 


THE STANLEY RULE & 
LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


I Le yt TO yal ey a ity li i, OOO lng BE ol ay spits Will guys FE Mai 


Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 


Cy we TOES yg a Mate Ley ik SI 9g, A ag OSD oy -cgrtee segs OO Migs 


iiiinniia 
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395 
“COMMERCE” 


The PIONEER PENCIL 


made in America. Commerce pencils have 
often been referred to as the “Grand- 
father of Pencils’ and dates back to 
the beginning of the pencil in- 
dustry in America. 





This superb writ. 

ing pencil, furnished 
either in natural or 
rosewood with a high qual. 
ity eraser has met with gen. 
eral popularity where a _ pencil 
with a rubber tip is required. 

Your School supply house carries 
“Commerce” in Stock. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America" 
NEW YORK 


> 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Get our prices on Blackboard Erasers, Rubber 
Erasers, Dustless Chalk, Yellow Enameled 
Chalk, Adhezo Paste, Sketching Pencils, Ink 
Powder, Drawing Papers and Drawing Sup- 
plies. 


wins ti MILTON BRADLEY 


Crayons 


ae COMPANY 


Kindergarten 
Materials San Francisco, Calif. 
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,j its material is a unit. Eacn unit corres- 
- to the chapters in the school text. In 
-ultural films the modern methods of 


rit 
" fic farming are demonstrated. The farm 
rops animals, the buildings, farm life and 
arm mechanics are presented. The elementary 
sneiples of agriculture are emphasized. The 


ts now ready for distribution cover many 
rent phases of agriculture: Irrigation, Milk 
rood, The Honey Bee, Oranges and Olives, 
Banana, Maple Sugar, Wheat and Flour, a 
le Ranch and Farming with a Tractor. In 
raphy the great industries: Iron and steel, 
ing, coal mining and fishing are pre- 
ented so that the fundamental processes are 
ar and distinet. Besides the industries the 
States is presented in regions: The 
the Yellowstone National 
Yosemite Valley, Niagara 
Canyon, Panama Canal, The Na- 
and other subjects indicate the 
ne of material now available, 


Vb 


s 


h 





Rocky Mountains, 
Park, Mt. Rainer, 
alls, Grand 


jon s Capital 


Mr. Selden C. Smith of Ginn and Co., together 
h Mrs. Smith, are planning a summer Eu- 
opean trip. Mr. Smith is well known, not only 
bn the Pacific Coast, but throughout the United 
tate: ne of the leading representatives of 
he book 


publishing business. We shall hope 
hat on his return he may favor the readers 
f the Sierra Educational News with an ac- 


ount of his journeys. 


Just as we go to press comes a report by 
.L. Thurston, Secretary of the Southern Sec- 


jon, on a recent meeting of Imperial County 
eachers’ Association held at El Centro for 
yhich space is found for some excerpts. The 
ounty is almost 100% in C. T. A. membership, 


oyal to local and N. E. A. organizations and 
bnited in efforts for improving all schools. The 
rofessional growth of teachers while in service, 
eport by C. R. Prince on the recent Principals’ 
onvention, Intelligence Tests, Vocational Edu- 
received enthusiastic attention. Dr. 
ardy gave his address on “An Old Profession 


ation, all 


ith a New Motive.’ There was much music 
by local talent including Southern Melodies 
nd Spirituals by a chorus of colored girls from 


n El Centro school. Mr. Thurston is enthusiastic 


his praise of Imperial’s educational con- 

tion and the co-operative spirit among teach- 
fs and patrons. “A more thoroughly wide- 
wake 


group 
ounty school 


of educators than the Imperial 
people would be hard to find,” 
adds that “They have certainly 
selves solid with their patrons.’ Mr. 
hurston addressed the teachers, this being the 


Be Says, and 


ade then 


Hst meeting he has attended since assuming 
he office of full-time Secretary. We shall hope 
0 have complete reports from Mr. Thurston 
bn his sut 


sequent visits. 


A revised course of study under consideration 


or the elementary schools (6 grades) of 
resno, as reported, groups the material under 
our heads: social studies—geography, thrift, 
ommur hygiene, morals and manners, na- 
ure study and history and civics; English, com- 
prising the 


usual classes; arithmetic; and cul- 
ural activities—physieal training, music and 





SCHOOL CARS AND WAGONS 
Description and Prices upon request 


Lewis & Neville Mfg. Co. 


GOSHEN INDIANA 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 

Notice of Examination for Teachers’ Po- 
sitions in the San Francisco School De- 
partment, 

Notice is hereby given that a teachers’ 
competetive examination for positions in 
the San Francisco Elementary Schools will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, June 23rd 
and 24th, 1922. For further information 
apply to Secretary Board of Education, 
City Hall, San Francisco. 








The American Crayon Company 


Established 1835 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
Blackboard Art 
Chalks Materials 
Waltham Prang Water Colors 


Hygieia Dustless Prang Pastello 
Dovercliff Dustless Prang Crayograph 


Sterling Prang Crayonex 
American Prang 
Colored Paper Pencils 
Chalk Prang Reliefo 


Kroma Paste 


We shall be glad to send 
you booklets describing 
these materials more fully 


aerate ne RESTS SIEC 


art. Literature, as such, is not mentioned; and 
manual training and home economics are in- 
Forty per cent of the time 
is assigned to English and the smallest pro- 
portion to the comprehensive group of social 
studies. Even arithmetic receives more atten- 
Fresno undertaking elementary 
inter- 


cluded under art. 


tion. In the 
teachers throughout the State will be 
ested. 


Viola school is near Lassen Peak in northern 
in order to 
reach her school was compelled to snowshoe 
with such pluck, 
she was at her desk 


California. The teacher, recently, 
her way, eight miles, but, 
it scarcely needs saying, 
for opening. 
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The Function of a Book Cover 
Is to make Free Text Books Last Longer. 


It is Not a Question of Price as much as 
it is of Quality and Results obtained. 


HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS 


assure you of additional service from your books because 
of the protection provided by the famous 
Unfinished Leatherette Material. 





Buy the Best—It's the Cheapest in the Long Run! 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President, * Springfield, Massachusetts 








SALT 


requirements of early man were satisfied by the consumption of un- 
cooked flesh of animals, birds, fishes and raw green foods. But when 
the cook pot was employ ed the boiling process denuded his foods of 
70% of their natural salts. In order to secure the saline essences re- 
quired to preserve the body in health, salt was found to be necessary 
as a distinct and separate condiment. 





Thus the manufacture of salt was born of necessity. But the 
success of a salt industry is born of 





Quality and Service 


San Francisco San Mateo 














Leslie Salt Refining Company 
l 





UA 
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pased upon the fifty-volume history series, } 
pronicles of America,” published by the Yale ’ 
versity Press, will be produced a series of 
els on American history. A corporation 


eanized, with Dr. Frank E. Spauld- 
n chief. “This announcement must 
essed relief to thousands of educa- 
men alike, who have long awaited 
some achievement in educational 
res which would be worthy of the 
onal and commensurate with the 
of the new medium. This great 
n inaugurated and announced with- 
of commercial trumpets hitherto 
yn such enterprises. The fact that 
ied educational institution is be- 
dertaking and that educators of 
ition are in charge, give sound 
pe that the day of the true edu- 
is about to dawn.” 


the 
peak 


During Children’s Week, May 8-15, San Fran- 


vecial and elaborate provision for ot per- 
examination of the younger ones. f - 

ae 
nation centers were opened and ection 


f children were taken to be weighed, 
d examined for defects. The ser- 
ndered by the child welfare division 


in school 


pal department of public health. stationery 
found to need medical treatment 
approval of the parent referred and blank 


f vate physician, Expert examiners were in e 
ttendance and the Board of Educa- books stands 


perated with the prométers. Similar 
were made in half a dozen other BANKS 


State, notably in Los Angeles. In a 





ecent statement before a citizens’ committee, Learn the art 
s fare worker for a Juvenile Court ? ae ‘ 
Angeles schools a high compli- of discrimination 
care given the backward child. , ‘ 
generous support accorded her in buying school sup- 
he general, as compared with many . 
ther cit the speaker especially emphasized plies and select that 
he effor ide to reach all children of what- : e 
let ability of: feeuiian line which has been 
\ gift of $14,000 has been made to the Uni- standard for over a 
ersity f Chicago from the Commonwealth 
imeeend, to be used in the preparation of texts quarter century. Let us 
High Schools. The characteristic ‘ c 
hat “ social studies are to form the acquaint you with Bank 
the course, to which will be arti- ( P 
sh, mathematics, science,’”’ etc. The Stock quality by accept- 
be prepared under the chairman- J 
C. Marshall, Dean of the School ing one of our catalogs 
and Administration and Director 
Judd of the School of Education. and a sample sheet. 
rest in pre-collegiate education is 
California teachers. Dr. Mar- 
other hand, has had, apparently 
experience outside college walls. ‘ 
iligh School is removed even fur- The Mysell-Rollins 
the traditional High School, from the 
indards of the University; and the 
seneral and pronounced that college Bank Note Co. 
~ 


roe. T books for secondary schools have 
rpreted the needs of such students, 32 CLAY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
is even more likely to be true of the 
oy in. Dr. Judd and other associates 
y be able to save the day—and the children. 
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HOW TO FILE A SAW 


A Lesson In Outline 


The only equipment necessary for filing saws consists of a clamp and files, 
To give the best working position, the top of the clamp should be on line 


with the operator’s elbows. 


Filing Cross-cut Saws 


The filer stands to the left of the 
clamp and at the point of the saw. He 
holds the file in the gullet of the first 
tooth and at a right angle to the side 
of the blade. Then, turning the point of 
file about 45 degrees toward the han- 
dle of the saw, he works in that direc- 
tion against the front or the cutting- 
edges of those teeth set toward him 
(every other one). 

After every alternate tooth has been 
filed to a uniform angle and bevel, 
the saw is reversed in the clamp. He 
proceeds to file the alternate teeth on 
this side, again beginning with the 
first tooth set towards him at the 


point of the saw. 

It is essential that the filer place the 
edge of the file well into the gullet 
between the teeth, letting the sides of 
the file find their own bearing against 
the front and the back of the teeth. 
The angle of the file thereby becomes 
the same as that of the teeth and the 
original shape is maintained. 

To determine the correct position in 
which to hold the file, select a tooth 
of correct shape in the saw (there are 
almost always some unused teeth near 
the handle-end) and fit the file into 
the gullet. Such teeth will also serve 
as a guide for shape and bevel. 


Filing Rip-Saws 


A rip saw has its cutting edge at 
right angles to the fibre of the wood. 
Consequently, the rip saw should be 
filed straight across. 


File every alternate tooth from one 
side, then turn the saw and, from the 


opposite side, file the 
teeth. 

With the exception that rip teeth are 
filed straight across, the process of 
setting and filing a hand saw for rip- 
ping, is exactly like that of filing a 
hand saw for cross-cutting. 


remaining 


This outline gives only a few of the important points in filing a saw. The Diss- 
ton “Saw, Tool, and File Book” contains complete information, not only on filing 
saws, but on the general care and use of saws, tools and files. Write to Depart- 
ment N, and a copy will be sent you without charge. 


Henry Disston é¥ Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


The September issue of the 
Sierra Educational News 


explain “Why we 


give away books.” 
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Concerning teachers’ pensions, a Justice of 

« Supreme Court of North Dakota recently 

anded down an opinion that “as there are few 

yo are so stupid as to make of teaching a life 

pegs,” the contribution of teachers to a 

— fund with the chance “one hundred to 
‘against winning the prize (pension), it is 
soot “a kind of lottery, and therefore con- 
nes the Constitution!” 


haded to the long list of summer-study op- 
nities in California, Los Angeles is to have 
al Summer University for teachers. It is to 
nducted by the City Schools, giving in- 
tryction limited to four graduate courses. Dr. 
y Sutherland, Director of Educational Re- 
nd Arleigh C, Griffin, Assistant Di- 
with assistants, will constitute the fac- 
ity, The courses comprise (1) Scientic Curri- 
lum Construction; (2) Remedical Curriculum 
mpstruction; (3) Educational Tests and Meas- 
rements, and (4) Mental Testing. The session 
inced for July 8rd to August 11th. In- 
mation may be had by addressing Arleigh 
Griffin, 419 S. Olive St., Los Angeles. 
















The High School Principals’ Association of 
ange County, California, have initiated a 
vement for,a Union Junior College district 
tering in Santa Ana. It would include the 
Anaheim High School and all the dis- 
icts in the south half of the County. Orange 
ounty is one of the richest counties in the 
tate, and has a compact population. It can 
robably meet all the conditions imposed by the 
ate law for such organization. California now 
even such institutions, besides those at- 
ched to certain Teachers’ Colleges. 


One teachers’ association announces that “the 
feals of the Grade Association are grouped 
round one word—Service. Its members are not 
ied primarily with what they can get by 


ining, but with its larger opportunities for 
jivings . . . The teacher should be the 
eatest moulder of opinion in the community.” 
wholesome sentiment that may well be copied 
y other teachers. 


One of the best known City School Superin- 
Endents, not on this coast alone, but through- 
tthe States, is Frank B. Cooper. He is clos- 
€ his twenty-first year as executive of the 
attle system. It is with genuine regret, not 
one to his Washington friends, but to all who 
stinguished success that he has re- 
gned his position. He gives up his work, Aug- 


ee Cole has been promoted to the 
perintendency, 


mow his di 


No teacher who cares to keep informed on 
fe new problems in education can afford to 
‘88 the critical and matured discussions on 
he “project method” and related topics in the 
Ccessive numbers of The Journal of Educa- 
onal Method. The March issue gives a list 
Seventy references on project teaching that 
AS permanent value. 


-_ next State examination of applicants for 
e gener \| high school certificate will be held 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, June 19-21. 
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“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER” 


Learn professional and commercial Span- 
ish; the efficiency of this visual and prac- 
tical method is very effective. For parti- 
culars write G. 8S. Gutierrez, care of Bra- 
zilian American, P. O. Box 684, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
MANAGED BY EDUCATORS 
CONSTANT CALLS FOR CAPABLE 
TEACHERS 
R. THANE COOK, MGR. 
605-606 Detwiler Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 












EMERALD BAY CAMP 


Beautifully situated. Modernly equipped. 
Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, 
Bathing, Tramping. Good auto road from 
State Highway. Opened May 28th. Ad- 
dress NELSON L. SALTER, Prop., Emer- 
ald Bay P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck- 
Judah Co., 672 Market St., San Francisco. 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 





In the recent Children’s Exposition in Los 
Angeles, more than 100,000 school children 
participated, with music, pageants, Boy Scout 
exhibits, sports and playground stunts, and an 
Easter festival. 
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Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 

real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- 

ples a Heald Training will give them will be 

a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 
and in years to come 


¢ 


Day or Night (lasses 


i 
: 


Individual Instruction 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland 





Sacramento San Jose 





SUMMER SESSION, 1922—JUNE 19TH TO JULY 28TH 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Randolph, Director. 


Courses in Landscape Painting, Commercial Art, 


Francisco. Lee F. 


Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 


Drawing, Painting, Decorative Design, 


Crafts, Stage Design and other branches, Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 








Kindergarten 


Miss Barnard’s “"isi° School 
(STATE ACCREDITED) 


Personal Interview Required 
Completion of two years’ University 
work essential 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9188 










Dr. H. B. 


Wilson, Superintendent of the 
Berkeley, has recently been re- 
elected for a four year period at an increased 
salary of $7,500 a year and, in addition, a sum 
not to exceed $500 per annum for traveling and 
incidental expenses. Mr. Wilson’s re-election 
brings forth a general expression of satisfac- 
tion on the part of the people of the Univer- 
sity City. He has done an especially splendid 
piece of work during his incumbency of the 
office of Superintendent of Schools of Berkeley. 
He is one of the best known school adminis- 
trators in the country today. 


schools of 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


of San Francisco 


Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 


For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 


Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





The Supervisors’ and Teachers’ 
Rythmical Penmanship will conduct a penman- 
ship Summer School in Los Angeles trom 
Ist to August 12th. Two special short course 
will be offered, one before and one after the 
regular summer course. The Spencer, Zaner ane 
Palmer systems will be taught. Supervisor 
and teachers’ certificates will be 


those who successfully complete the cou! 
summer school course will be given unde 
direction of Miss Louisa M. 
headquarters of the 
Los Angeles. 


Spencer, at 
992° 


school, 232 South 
street, 


School of 
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\, we go to press the Assistant Secretary of 
nT Miss Mable Boggess, is in South- 
1 in the interest of the State As- 
branch office of the C. T. A. 
of the Southern Section are now 
Loew's State building, 7th and 
. : Los Angeles, with Mr. Thurston in 
is being installed the records 
who have joined the Teachers’ Reg- 
Placement Bureau from the South. 
of the C. T. A. are cordially in- 

veect the new offices. 
Vacation Position—Exceptional business po- 
for capable teacher during vacation; 
rk of educational nature. For information 
ss Manager, P. O. Box 361, Oakland, 


\t this date, May 28rd, a total of 2152 
| teachers and principals have 


California High School Teachers’ 

n for 1922. This is at least double 

enrollment. President Rebok has 
mark at 4000 and the final enroll- 

even pass that figure. Send your 
rship in at once. 





The Union Sugar Company and the Alameda 
ugar Company of San Francisco recently of- 
red a series of cash prizes for the best com- 
ns on beet sugar. The contest was open 
Domestic Science classes of both 

and private elementary and high 

n San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
da. The contest closed on April 30th. Some 


ds of compositions came in from stu- 
jents in grades ranging from the seventh to 
asses in the Senior High School. The com- 


sitions were of an unusually high order. 
Many of them showed careful research, with 
riginal recipes worked out both in the home 
1 vol. The judges were Miss Maude I. 


lurchie, State Supervisor of Teacher Training 
“ourses liome Economics; Harr Wagner, Ed- 
, Western Journal of Education, and Jas. 


\dvertising Manager of the Sierra 
bMducatior News. The following is the full list 
Mf award ust made by the judges: 
’ $15.00 each awarded to Au- 
Daniel Webster School, San Fran- 
ddeus Rhodes, Principal; Miss Susie 
‘eacher, Daniel Wedster School, San 
ancise Kathleen Sand Richardson, Melrose 
ts ¢ mmar School, Oakland; Miss White, 
Melrose Heights Grammar _ School, 
llie Assumae, Edison Junior High 
keley, Harry H. Glesner, Principal; 
iels, Teacher, Edison Junior High 
eley; Frances Harris, Washington 
meda; Jannie Allen, Teacher, Wash- 
ston & |, Alameda. 
es, $10.00 each awarded to: Ida 
tirmount School, San Francisco, 
‘ough, Principal; Erna Evans, Edi- 
'ligh School, Berkeley; Mary Alice 
mont High School, Oakland; Marion 
ngton School, Alameda. 
$5.00 each awarded to: Stella 


First pr es, 


' ) 
Az on 


VACATION 
With Study 





Summer Session Facts 


1I—A STATE ACCREDITED 
school. 
2—Courses for the 1922 Summer 


Session to be based on the needs 
of teachers. 


3—Limited classes with individual 
instruction. 


4—Outdoor sessions among the 
Berkeley and Piedmont hills. 


An ideal summer climate for 
study and recreation. 


5 





6—Art study on special lines adap- 
ted to your work, with outings 
to San Francisco, Tamalpais, the 
Redwood Country, the Coast Re- 
sorts,—all yours for the coming. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
JUNE 19—JULY 29, 1922. 





STATE ACCREDITED 
2119 Allston Way Berkeley, Calif. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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SEE ae 


The Direct, Com- 
fortable and 


Economical 
Route 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


(Open All Year ’Round) 


$13.50 


For round trip Merced, Calif., to 
Yosemite, including auto stage 
within the Park. Side trip tickets 
and full information can be se- 
cured at any railroad ticket office, 
or address 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 
RAILROAD CO. 


MERCED, CALIF. 
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Costa, Washington Irving School, 
cisco, Alice Rose Power, Principa| 
Moore, Frances Willard School, San France 80 
W. B. Clark, Principal; Kathleen Sang Richard 
son, Oakland; Marion Levy, Washington Seog 
Alameda. 


Fourth prizes, $1.00 each awarded ¢ Mari 
Disse, Hawthorne School, San Franciseo. Fan 
nie Mooney, Principal; Margaret Crow ford. 
Joseph School, San Francisco; Lizzie Hornyyg 
Fairmount School, San Francisco, K sthryn Me 
Gough, Principal; Theodore Paoli, Washiy 
Irving School, San Francisco, Alice hk 


LOSe 


Principal; Lydia Jacoop, Daniel Webster s 


ac 


S 


in Fray 
Virginj 





San Francisco, Thaddeus Rhodes, Principaj 
Bertha Wayman, Edison Junior High Sehoo 
Berkeley; Elva Hussing, Edison r Hig 
School, Berkeley; Elva Hussing, Edison Jy 
High School, Berkeley; Jean Scotchler, y 

School, Berkeley, W. B. Clark, Principal: Mar 


jorne Saunders, Edison Junior High School 
Berkeley; Margaret Neilson, Oakland: Hele 
Langdon, Washington School, Alameda: Eth 
Gold, Washington School, Alamede. 





Important: This being the final regular is- 
sue of the Sierra Educational News for th 
school year, our members and_ subscribers 
should take notice that any change of ad- 
dress should be reported to us at once, in 
order to assure prompt delivery of the Sep- 
tember issue. 





The Macmillan Company announces reduce 
prices, effective immediately, on a number 0 
texts in the official list of high school tex 
books prescribed by the California State Boar 
of Education. Details of ‘announcement ar 
given on the inside back cover page. 


The inter-school correspondence conducted } 
the Junior Red Cross, has the hearty endorse 
ment of teachers and schools of high authorit 
Class-room letters and children’s handiwork 
photographs and sketches have been exchange 
between nearly 500 classes from 150 cities ! 
the United States and 507 classes from 185 citle 
in nearly a score of foreign countries, amon 
such diverse peoples as Czecho-Slovakia an 
England, France and South Africa, Belgium an 
Roumania, Poland and Switzerland, Austria an 
Canada. Schools that may be interested may g¢ 
further information by addressing Miss Mar 
Concannon, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


As indicating outside confidence in 4 mon 
settled state of civic and political conditions" 
Mexico, interest is being manifested in the 
education. The National University, at Mex! 
City, has extended an invitation to students 0 
this side the border to use their education 
opportunities. It is expected that more taal 
1000 students interested in Mexican civilizatid 
and the Spanish language will attend upon 
specially organized summer course of stud 
there, July 12 to September 8—eight week 
Information may be had from H. |. Priestl 
Department of History, University of Calif 
nia, Berkeley. 
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Salaries 
have been raised for the coming 
For elementary teachers the figures show 
wa ‘ange from $1500 to $1800 and for the high 
a noo], $2000 to $2500. A contract has been let 
‘ae. , kindergarten-primary building specially 
-yed for its use. Superintendent George C. 


h stands among the progressive school men 


the State 


Good words from South Pasadena! 


teachers 


ung The 29th annual meeting of the International 
indergarten Union at Louisville, Kentucky, 
serves more than this passing mention that 
permits. Reports were received 
om England, South Africa, Czecho-Slovakia, 
uth erica and Honolulu, besides practi- 
lly every corner of the United States. There 
Hig ere three representatives from our State, Miss 
\ Miss Barbara Greenwood and 
ilar iss Florence Linnell. California, the pioneer 
Mar ith the Mandatory Petition law, has as a re- 
jit $25 public kindergartens, leading the coun- 
kindergarten enrollment, and mak- 
in the last three years of 








esent space 





le! 


‘0G oce Barnard, 


y in its 





more progress 
my of the states. 


The tentative program of the sixtieth an- 
of the National Education Asso- 
ation to be held in Boston July 2-8, is being 
istributed. It gives promise of a rich educa- 
onal feast. On the program, beside American 
announced speakers from Canada 

id other countries, Secretary Hughes, General 
luced ershing, Senator Borah, etc. It is expected that 


jai meeting 





aders, are 


er aiifornia will bé represented at the meeting 
tex your full quota of delegates. 
Boar 

ar By agreement between State Superintendent 


f Instruction Will C. Wood, and the Regents 
f the University, the Junior Colleges connected 
ed b ith State Teachers Colleges will hereafter be 
filiated with the University. Faculty members 
ill be chosen upon recommendation of Super- 
btendent Wood, approved by the presidents of 
le University and the Junior College affected. 


It is an astonishing statement that comes 
om the Julia Richman high school, New York 


= y, that of the 4500 girls enrolled, not to ex- 
all 10 per cent go on to college. As a result 
an Investigation that led to this conclu- 
ia on, the curriculum has been largely reorgan- 
a edand much attention is to be paid to fitting 
on yr economic careers. That any large propor- 
on of eighteen-year-old girls should be look- 
€ forward to a business, rather than a home 
ns ae and girls should be actively trained 
br it, is matter for serious reflection. The 
‘althy trained household, not the office, is the 

ts me «Of Our safest group life. 
jaere is a bit of history that will interest both 
achers and students. In 1856, the first Chicago 
igh school was built. At the anniversary ex- 
pon Gm “Ses, 1862, the address was given in 
atin, showing how imperfectly the mission of 
he > nies school was conceived. Not re- 
as pu ils, how many California secondary 
oe fers could listen understandingly to 


discourse in Latin? 
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Stage Scenery 


Drop Curtains 
Stage Drapery 


and Fabric Settings 
Picture Screens for 
THEATRES, SCHOOLS, 
. CLUBS, ETC. 


ne 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
134 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 








A questionnaire recently sent to members of 
the Phi Delta Kappa, an organization composed 
of University trained leaders of American edu- 


eation, elicited interesting responses. The in- 
quiry had to do with the lack of men following 
teaching as a career, and the reasons therefor. 
Seven hundred and twenty-seven answers 
were received. Unfavorable income conditions 
comprised nearly one-third of the reasons 
given. This was closely followed by the low 
estimation in which the profession is held. 


The National Council of Education, made up 
of 120 chosen members of the N. E. A, is a 
body representative of the best educational 
thought and influence of the country. From Cal- 
ifornia there are six active and eight honorary 
members. 


Mr. E. H. Harris, by appointment by the 
Mayor, succeeds the late Mrs. Sanborn as a 
member of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion. The board therefore consists of three 
women and four men. 


Louisiana’s new constitution removes’ the 
schools from politics by making provision for 
a long term State Board of Education, and by 
making the office of State Superintendent ap- 
pointive rather than elective. The salary of the 
State Superintendent of Education has been 
raised from $5000 to $7500. 


At the recent meeting in Chicago, J. H. Bever- 
idge of Omaha, Nebraska, was elected president 
of the department of superintendence, National 
Education Association, for 1922-1923. 
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The Song of the Lark—Breton. 


jects. Send $2.50 for these two and The Mill or Sir Galahad 
The Perry Pictures Co., Box 24, Malden, Mass. 


It is affirmed that of the thirty “big guns” at 
the arms conference, twenty began their ca- 
reers as teachers. There is no indication that 
the earlier service has been, in any way, a hin- 
drance to their life careers. There is reason to 
think it may have been an advantage. Of the 
456 members of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, 108 were former school men. It may 
have been an advantage to them also. 


A recent number of the Elementary School 
Journal has this to say of the California Library 


System: “The system of county free libraries 
is unique in that it gives a universal service. 
Any one may get any book at any time and 


any place where the system obtains. The County 
Library sign far off on the deserts and moun- 
tains of the state is the most impressive monu- 
ment to educational opportunity the state af- 
fords.” 


It is the consensus of teacher-training experts 
that much of the so-called practice teaching in 
the Teachers’ has a moderate value 
only, as it is done under conditions of equip- 
ment and responsibility so unlike those to which 
the young teacher is subjected when assuming 
a staff position. Some of these colleges are try- 
ing to rectify this handicap. Recently two cadet 
teachers from San Jose have been added.as un- 
paid members, to the faculty of the Centerville 
grade schools; and for next year it is proposed 
to include, under like arrangements, four or five 
cadets to the high school faculty. 


Colleges 


Both young men and women completing a 
high school course of study are found, at times, 
poorly fitted, or indisposed to follow the estab- 
lished university courses; and, while being 
graduated, are not accorded recommendation to 
the higher institutions. Los Angeles, in co-op- 
eration with the manufacturing section of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, proposes to grant 
certificates of apprenticeship in addition to 
their graduation diploma which will admit them 
to apprentice rank in certain of the trades and 
businesses. 
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Do your boys and girls love beautiful pictures? Are you doing you 
to awaken this love in them? These pictures will prove 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings | 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 54¢x8. For 25 or more. 


Size 7x9. Three Cents Each. For 15 or more. 
Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 
Send 75 cents for 25 pictures of common birds and a brief desc; ot 


64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents i; 
(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 « 
Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing 
Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two o 
more, postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 150 sy} 


NEWS 


of inestimable value. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


of each. : 


nN coin, 


nts 


Under a recent legislative act in \/ 
private and parochial schools are brought unde 
the supervision of the State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, so far as course of 
plans and sanitary construction i 
and the qualifications of teachers are concern 
Teachers are required to hold legal professions 
certificates. 


The need of more systematic training for t! 
youngest children and especially, in v 
and rural districts, is coming to be recogn 
as an incontestible fact. At the annual 
of the International Kindergarten Union 





24, in Louisville, Kentucky, there wert 

sentatives from several European countr 
South America, Japan and elsewhere; and 
campaign is to be launched for a natior 
world-wide appeal, in the interest of the uni 


versal adoption of the kindergarten in 
schools, and for such legislation as Calif 
now has. Teachers recognize the value, but 
general public, legislators, civic and patriotig 
clubs must be aroused and educated to its im 
portant services. 


Dr. Paul H. Hanus, for 30 years Professor 0 
the History and Art of Teaching at Harvard 
University, has retired and has been on thi 
coast lecturing. Dr. Hanus is the author of nl 
merous books on education, contributor to lead 
ing magazines and editor of the School Effie 
iency series. 


Miss Agnes S. Winn, a prominent figure | 
grade teachers’ circles in Seattle and identile 
for a number of years with national educatio 
movements, has been selected as Assistant See 
retary of the N. E. A. to serve at Washingtol 
under direction of General Secretary J. W. Crab 
tree. Great interest will be manifest in the ne 
movement. It is anticipated that Miss Wint 
will serve in this high position most accept 
bly. She will be able to familiarize herself reid 
ily with the needs of the office. We wish f0 
her every success. 
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To California High School Principals and Teachers:— 
It is our constant desire to extend to you the utmost in 


CO-OPERATION and SERVICE 


Although we still have dozens of books on the California high school list which, 
because of war and post war conditions and the provisions of the high school 
textbook law, we are selling to California high schools at prices far less than are 
justified by costs of production—in some cases actually less than cost,—recent 
decreases in the cost of materials have made it possible to lower our prices on 
pooks published during the peak costs. 


We have, therefore, filed with Commissioner Olney the following 


REDUCED PRICES 


to go into effect immediately. 


i 


Your summer and fall orders for free high school textbooks will be filled at 
these reduced prices. 


Books for Junior High Schools 


present official price new price 


Ames & Eldred: Community Civics $1.18 $1.06 
a Cooley & Spohr: Household Arts for Home 

a and School Vol. I. 1.28 1.06 

7 Vol. II. 1.28 1.06 


Books for Senior High Schools 


present official price new price 
Bartholomew & Hurlbut: Business Man’s 





Apri English $1.18 $1.12 
repre Beard & Beard: History of the United States 1.60 1.57 
re Black & Conant: Practical Chemistry 1.60 1.35 
14 Black: Laboratory Exercises in Chemistry .90 .64 
n, § Botsford: Brief History of the World 1.76 1.60 
= Burch: American Economic Life 1.38 1.28 
“ Good: Laboratory Projects in Physics 1.12 .80 
= Herrick: English Readings for Commercial 
7 Classes 1.12 .96 
" Marshall & Lyon: Our Economic Organization 1.50 1.35 
"7 Neilson & Thorndike: History of English 
Literature 1.44 1.28 
Peabody & Hunt: Elementary Biology, 
Complete 1.44 1.35 
thi Roux: First French Course 1.12 1.06 
of a Smith: Short Plays 1.02 80 
ia Swan: Word Study for High Schools 58 52 
Effie Turrell: Spanish American Short Stories .96 .80 
Willard & Gillett: Dietetics for High 
Schools 1.18 1.12 


We shall appreciate your orders and will give them prompt and courteous 
attention. 


Yours very truly, 





T. C. Morehouse 


So THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


al 609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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California Polytechnic School 
” a (NO TUITION) 
overnor tep ens states: 


The people of California believe in making every boy and every girl an efficient worker 
and efhcient citizen, as intelligent citizens and efficient workers are the wealth producers of 
the State. 

To that end the California Polytechnic School was established to give vocational training 
to the boys and girls of the State in terms of the vocations they best fit. 

The parents of California ought to know more about the training facilities of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 

For that reason I heartily endorse the plan of the California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations which is intended to give the parents of California information 
concerning the California Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. 


Requirements for Admission: 

Any boy or girl fifteen years of age or over, with the mental capacity to do the work 
offered by the School, will be admitted. No elementary or high school certificate is required; 
but the School reserves the right to determine whether or not the applicant has the required 
mental capacity. 

Hon. Will C. Wood, State Director of Education, states: 

I believe in the California Polytechnic School. It has fine facilities for the education of 
boys and girls who want practical vocational and academic training. If parents knew its 
advantages, the enrollment would be over a thousand students. 





What the STATE UNIVERSITY is to the boy or girl who wants professional | 
training, the CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL is to the boy or girl’ who warts | 
training in Agriculture, Mechanical Arts, Household Arts. 


{ 





To assure you a place in the school next year and dormitory accommodation, write at 
once to: 
Nicholas Ricciardi, President, 
CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 
FALL TERM OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1922. 


The city of San Luis Obispo is on the coast highway, almost exactly half way between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. It lies in the heart of the most important unexploited section 
of California. It is a city of diversified interests, and is the most important commercial center 
between Santa Barbara and San Jose. San Luis Obispo offers the most attractive of business 
opportunities, accompanied by living conditions and a climate unsurpassed anywhere in the 
State. WM. C. O'DONNELL, 

Secretary San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce. 


This page contributed by SAN LUIS OBISPO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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